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TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE Proprietors of this Magazine flatter themselves that their Subscribers and the Publie 
will not fail to acknowledge, that no expence or exertions have been spared to render this 
Work in every respect worthy of the extensive Patronage with which it is honoured. 
The present Number of Le Beav Monpe is printed on a new and elegant type, cast 
expressly for this Work, by Messrs. Fay and Sreete, and at a very consideruble 
expence. The Proprietors, therefore, are enabled confidentially to pledge themselves to 
their Subscribers and the Public, that Le or Lirerarr Fasnionasia 
Mac4zinx, in point of Literature, elegance of Typography, and splendour of Embellish- 
ments, will far surpass every other periodical publication of a similar description. Being 
now favoured with the correspondence of several literary characters of the first eminence, 
this Work must necessarily increase monthly in literary value, and when bound into 
volumes will furnish of itself an ELEGANT LIBRARY. 


4 SUPPLEMENT on a striking and novel plan, superior to any thathave hitherto ap- 
peared, isin preparation. In it will be combined the most refined literature, both English 
"and Foreign, and the magnificence of its embellishments will be unrivalled. 


We have received a very valuable communication from a gentleman, entitled «+ Animas 
lia.” It shall appear in our next Number. 


Cantab’s verses on Ranelagh, and several other poetical effusions are under consideration. 
The “ Sentimental Observer” has been received. 


The story by Delia might have suited the public taste half a century ago, but is utterly 
unfit for publication at the present day. 
Verses by a ‘‘ Wag”? have neither poetry nor wit in tien. We must say of him what 
Dryden said, we believe, to Dennis: 
& Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, ) 
* Thon last great prophet of tautology.” 
Other favours are under consideration. 
We again entreat our literary friends, to address their communications to us on or be- 
fore the 15th of each month, to No. 11, Catherine-Street, Strand. 


ERRATA. 
In the Verses on Wingfield Castle, page 277, line 26, for prov'd read prove. 


In the Sonnet to a Friend in Tears, page 219, line 12, for the congenial blast read the ungenial 
blast. 


Page $41, 2d column, line $4, for common portions read comic portions, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, . 


Ade Sicth Mumber. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT, 


THERE are some men whe seem born in 
eminent rank only from the common course 
of nature; they are princely only as descend- 
ed from Princes. There are some, on the 
other hand, who throw that splendour upon 
their rank which others are content to de- 
rive from it, and whose merit appears so 
well adapted to their station, as to inspire a 
suspicion, at least, that they are indebted 
for it to a principle less blind than chance. 
if it be a part of our religion to believe that 
the government of the world is under a su- 
preme and immediate providence, is it ab- 
surd to infer, that, amongst other secondary 
means of his government, he may sometimes 
deem it fit to regulate the course of chance ; 
to unite superior souls to superior stations, 
and elevate superior merit on that pedestal 
which, by raising it above the heads of the 
crowd, may attract their view to it as their 
bright example? 

The subject of the present memoir, his 
Royal Highness the Duxe of Kent, may 
explain and confirm the aboye remark. If 
there be acharacter in the present age which 
can recall to us the Princes of better times; 
a character that is great with simplicity, and 

No. VI. Vol. I, 


unites all the dignity of royal rank with 
the grace and ease of domestic life; a clear 
solid judgment, which sees its proper end, 
and pursues it by direct means; a mind too 
generous fer intrigue; a temper open, ars — 
dent, and benevolent; such is the Doxe of 
Kent: in one word, one of those men, 
whose singular merit has rendered his rank 
a disadvantage, inasmueh as it withdraws 
his private virtues from that light and pub- 
their due homage. 

We live in times of peculiar peril and dif 
ficulty. It is a distinction peculiarly honor- 
able to the Royal House, that they have 
stepped forward at the call of their country, 
and entered npon their career of duty with 
@ spirit proportioned to their rank. With 
the exception of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wares, whom state policy con- 
fines within the limits of the realm and with 
that of the Duxe of Sussex, who has not 
as yet entered the service, there are none 
of the British Princes who haye not at . 
one or other period of their lives, been 
personally engaged 


their country. 
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it is not in the field ef battle alone that 
the courage and talents of a soldier are to 
be exhibited. There is a passive as an ac- 
tive courage: a courage which endures, as 
a courage which acts. If the latter be more 
splendid, the former, perhaps, requires ntore 
firmness of mind; more ef that constancy, 
which constitutes so considerable a part of 
the composition of a great general. It was 
a Saying of the Marshal Saxe, and as just as 
it is apparently ludicrous, that he was the 
best suldier who continued a good soldier 
after a shower of rain. To those accus- 
tomed to the decent enjoyments of life, the 
difficulties and privations of military service 
are considered as more serious hardships thar 
the perils of actual conflict. Of still more 
hardship must be these privations to one ac- 
customed to the more splendid pleasures of 
a princely rank ; yet, in the leng line of our 
most meritorious ofticers, it would be diffi- 
cult to select any ene, who has more cheer- 
fully incurred all the perils and inconveni- 
ence of long and hazardous service, the vi- 
cissitudes of climates, the pestilential heats 
of the Torrid Zone, and the no less noxious 
cold and damps of the American woods and 
lakes, than the illustrious subject of our pre- 
sent sketch. His Royal Highnéss Prince 
Eowarp, Duxe of Kent and Strataearn, 
in Great Britain, of Dunury, in Ire- 
land, and Knight of the Orders of the Gar- 
ter and St. Patrick, the fourth son of their 
present Majesties, was born on the 2d of 
November, 1767. After having studied 
some years in England, his Royal Highness 
was ‘sent to finish his education at the Uni- 


» versity of Gottingen, in Germany. He was 


here carly distinguished for that generosity 
of mind, and simplicity of manners, which 
are ever the sure appendages of a character 
which nature has intended to be great. It 
is not the least inconsiderable part of his 
praise, that these qualities escaped un- 
injured by the inifluence of German efi- 
quette:—No one better preserved the ne- 
cessary decorums of rank, where the order 
of society, and the publicity of his appear- 
ance, required them : No one more gracefully 
Jaid them aside—more unostentatiously sunk 
into the grace and ease of private friendship 
and domestic confidence, when, after the 
satisfaction of his public duties, he returned 


to the circle of his friends. We say it, with 
admiration and esteem, that this excellent 
Prince is beloved in his family, and by » 
those who have the opportunity of seeing and 
knowing him, almost as much as he merits. 
This is his most honourable eulogy :—tt is a 
maxim as true as it is simple, that a man 
fepated good in his family must be good 
indeed: The picture must be by a true 
master in which a near observation will 
discover but few defects. 

His Royal Highness, having visited many 
parts of Germany, at length applied with 
ardour to the profession he had embraced. 
It is, indced, one part of the character of 
his Royal Highness to do nothing with in- 
difference that falls within his real or ima- 
gined duty. His first commission as Co- 
lonel bears date May 30th, 1786. He had 
before been promoted to the command of 
a regiment of Hanoverian guards. In the 
year 1789 he was further appointed Colonel 
of the 7th, or Royal Fusileers: ‘This com- 
mission is dated April 9th. 

In the following year he left the kingdom 
to command his regiment at Gibraltar ; and 
from hence, in the year 1790, accompanied 
his regiment on a service still more distant, 
to Canada. it was during the time that he 
remained on this station that he was pro- 
moted to be Major-General: This com- 
mission bears date October, 1793. 

The active miad of his Royal Highness 
was ill-satisfied with this garrison kind of 
service ; he wished to learn his profession 
im active warfare, and prove himself worthy 
of his illustrious race, and English fame. 
With this desire of more active service he 
requested of the existing ministry, and the 
Commander in Chief, that he might be al- 
lowed to serve in the West Indies. This 
request was complied with, but the orders 
to this effect did not reach Quebec until 
after the navigation of the St. Lawrence had 
been closed. This obstacle, however, was 
nothing to the settled purpose of his Royal 
Highness; resolved on the accomplishment 
of his object, he left Quebec in January, 
1794, with the purpose of travelling through 
the United States, and embarking at Boston : 
so perilous was the journey, that, im croas- 
ing Lake Champlain, one of the sledges broke 
into the ice, and was totally lost. An order 
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had been dispatched to Halifax, that a fri- 
gate should immediately sail for Boston, and 
there receive his Royal Highness. It hap- 
pened, however, that no frigate was ia the 
harbour at the time, but the only vessel 
which happened to be there, a small un- 
armed packet, was dispatched im the instant, 
but did not reach Boston until some days 
after the arrival of his Royal Highness. 
The American coast, at that period, was 
swarming with French cruisers; to deceive 
any of their captains, who might have heard 
of the Duke’s intended passage, and beet 
lying in wait, in the expectation of a princely 
spoil, a report was prudently circulated, that 
his Royal Highness intended to proceed to 
Halifax. The vessel no sooner, however, 
got out of port, than they shaped their 
course for the West Indies, and were for- 
tunate enough to escape the numerous cruis- 
ers, aud arrive in safety at Barbadoes. 

His Royal Highness now made a West In- 
dian campaign, under the command of that 
gallant veteran, Sir Charles, now Earl Grey. 
We regret that the limits of the Work will 
not permit a more detailed narrative of the 
brilliant actions of this campaign, and more 
particularly of those affairs, in which the 
eager spirit of his Royal Highness caused 
him to be personally engaged. It must suf- 
fice to say, that, in all his public dispatches, 
Sir Charles Grey, spoke in animated eulogy 
of the conduct of this gallant Prince; sand 
the people of England learned with equal 
pride and satisfaction, that they possessed a 
Prince not unworthy of their ancient Ed- 
ward's. It has been said, that, in his private 
dispatches, Sir Charles Grey entreated the 
recall of the Prinee, lest his courage should 
too much expose his personal safety. It is 
certain that Sir Charles was very uneasy upon 
this score, and refused to take upon himself 
any responsibility for the safety of.a Prince, 
who seemed never so well satisfied as when 
in - act of incurring the most extreme 
peri 
_ The most brilliant action of the campaign 
was the storming of the fort, since called 
Fort Edward, in the island of Martinique ; 
this service was executed by the Prince 
in person, at the head of a brigade of 
tronadiers. His Royal Highness had, upon 
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this occasion, a separate command, and had 
under his orders the late General Thomas 
Dundas. The action was so desperate, that 
one of the Aide-de-Camps of his Royal 
Highness, now Brigadier General Wetheral, 
was severely wounded in the attack. 

After the capture of Martinique, the ar- 
my prosseded to St. Lucia, where his Royal 
Highness again commanded the storming 
party which carried the fort, called Morne 
Fortunée, and since named Fort Charlotte. 

From St. Lucia, they proceeded to Gua- 
daloupe, where the flank companies were 
detached under the command of his Royal 
Highness, and succeeded in taking a very 
strong position, called Point Petre. 

It is needless here to observe, that the 
assault of forts, in the land service, corre- 
sponds with the abreast- assault of bat- 
teries, and the cutling out of vessels from 
an enemy’s port, and under range of their 

ns, in the sea-service. The very descrip- 
tion of this service is sufficient to convey an 
idea of its nature and peril. It has ever 
been the school of our braye officers, and 
such as have voluntarily undertaken and 
sought the command, or even partici- 
pation, on these perilous occasions, have 
ever been peculiarly noticed by the Com- 
mander of the station, and ever afterwards 
recommended to the attention of the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

After this campaign his Royal Highness 
proceded to Halifax, having been appointed 
Commander in Chief of the forces in Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick, and its dependen- 
cies. In the year 1796 he was promoted 
to be Lieut. General. This commissiqn 
bears date January 12th, 1796. His Royal 
Highness returned to England in 1798, 
when he was appointed Commander in Chief 
of all the forces in North America, and re- 
turned im consequence to Halifax, which 
had been inted as his head-quarters, in 
the September of the following year. 

In his character as aCommander in Chief, 
and Colonel of a Regiment, his Royal High- 
ness is, perhaps, unequalled in the service. 
Knowing the military value of a strict dis- 
cipline, and considering the importance of 
perfect parts to produce a perfect whole, 
his Royal Highness deems nothing, even to 
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the minutie of manual exercise, unworthy 
of his attention. Moderate in all his enjoy- 
ments—attached to business—a clear solid 
judgment,—a habit of body and energy of 
mind capable of fatigue, and underv aluing 
labour as much as peril,—an early riser, 
‘and employing the leisure of his day on 
books, or in writing : with these qualities, 
so excellent in any man, so rare in a Prince, 
is it any reasonable subject of surprise, that, 
amongst those who most nearly know him 
his Royal Highness is reputed as the best 
officer in the service? 1s it not, on the other 
hand, a most reasonable subject of surprise, 
that talents like these should not have been 
more actively called forth in the service of 
the country, and to the aid and ornament 
of the army ? 

It is well known of the great De Wit, 


that, at one peroid of hislife, he had almost 
the whole affairs of Europe on his hands. 
It is related of him by Sir William Temple, 
that, in answer to some enquiries how he 
could get through so much business in the 


space of a day, he replied that he could 


not do so but by an art peculiar to himself, 
and that this art comprehended but three 
problems: temperance, early rising, and 
doing but one thing at a time.—We would 


‘apply this to the Duxe of Kewr. His time 
8 neither frittered away in levities, or in 


grosser indulgences. His early rising gives 
him both the time necessary for business, 
and the leisure necessary as well for friendly 


intercourse, as for the decent pleasures of 


his rank, It is this simplicity which is the 


foundation of a great man ;— General 
Washington had it ; Peter the Great of Russia 
had it, and rendered his empire what it is by 
the same effectual means. We have only 


to express a most sincere wish—a wish from 


our hearts—that some circumstance may 
call the talents of his Royal Highness into 
an activity and occupation that is worthy 


of them ; the public will then learn, what 
may be effected by a great mind ardently 


and intently employed upon a subject wor. 
thy of itself. 

The state of all the regiments, which 
have been under his immediate command, 
are no inconsiderable proofs of what we 


have above asserted. Though so far re- 
moved from the great central military | 


school, and from those scenes of emulation 
and improvement, which the plains of Flan 
ders and‘ Holland afforded to so many of 
our corps in Europe, his Royal Highness’s re- 
giment was, nevertheless, reputed to stand as 
high for discipline and appointment, as any 
body of men in the British service. 

When his Royal Highness commanded 
at Halifax, the concerns of that garrison 
were entirely transacted by himself. He 
inspected every part of them, and paid 
every attention to the state of the for- 
tifications, repairing some that were in a 
decayed condition, and erecting others that 
were deemed necessary to the defence of the 
place. The Assembly of the province of 
Nova Scotia, in gratitude to his Royal 
Highness, for his care and attention to their 
interest, voted. him five hundred guineas 
for the purchase of a diamond star. 

In August, 1800, he came back to Eng- 
land, and was made Colonel of his present 
regiment 2ist of August, 1801. He was 


shortly afterwards appointed Governor of 
Gibraltar, He had been previously called 


to the House of Peers, in the year 1799, 
ten years after his brother, the Duxe of 
Crarence. The latter Prince being only 
two years older, the long interval above- 


mentioned has excited some surprize, 


There was another circumstance in which 
his Royal Highness appears to have been 
treated with something like neglect. This 
was with regard to their annual establish- 


ment. His Royal Highness obtained his es 
tablishment only at the same time with his 


brother the Duxe of Cumbertanp, who was 
four years younger. The Duxe of Sussex 


obtained his two years afterwards. How 
much more equitable would it have been, 


had all the Royal Dukes received their re. 
spective establishments upon reaching their 
majority. 

His Royal Highness has, at all times, ex- 
hibited the most respectful and affectionate 


attachment to his Sovereign, and has care. 
fully avoided entering into party intrigues 


or political discussions. In short, as a‘son 
and a brother, too much cannot be said of 


him. His royal parents, brothers, and sis- 


ters, bear ample testimony of this marked 
trait in his character and conduct. 


Nature has been to him a generous, a 
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partial parent; to a graceful and majestic 
person, and to an engaging, manly and ex- 
pressive aspect, he has joined an accurate 
judgment, and an understanding clear, acute, 
and solid. 

In his general intercourse as a man, and 

in his deportment as a commander, dignity 
is most happily tempered with ease; and 
the strictness of military discipline, with the 
utmost social mildness and aflability. 
- As a companion, his Royal Highness is 
instructive and engaging; as a friend, the 
most zealous and faithful; and to his de- 
pendants, a humane protector. 

The mention of one striking trait cannot 
be omitted in delineating his Royal High- 
ness’s character: he has never been known 
to fail in any promise he made; and has of- 
ten benefited individuals, who had no pro- 


mise or expectation from him. Such is his 
goodness of heart, that he feels as high a 
gratification in contributing to the welfare 
of any individual, as the individual himself. 


languageis bold, nervous, and ani- 
mated; and which he delivers with @ manly 


voice, and commanding gesture. He ap- 
pears to be born for the most important 
employment, being indefatigable in business, 
connecting Inmself with honorable and in- 
telligent associates, and never degrading 
himself by levity or immorality of conduct. 
Every Sunday he attends divine service, at 
the chapel, in Kensington Palace. 

His vast and active genius is equally suited 
to the most enlarged views, and the minutest 
details of military arrangements aad civil 
policy. We cannot close, without regret. 
ting, that talents, such as his Royal Hizh- 
ness possesses, should not be more actively 
employed in times like the present. There 
are few who pesscss a morethorouch know- 
ledge of the British colonies, in North Ame- 
rica, Although a rigid disciplinarian, he 
has seldom required more from those serv- 
ing under him, than that’ they would follow 


his own example. And, to conclude all 
never was there a greater guardian of the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of the civil 
community, than his Royal Highness has 


uniformly proved himself *. 


‘ * His Royal Highness’s commission, as General, bears date the 10th of May, 1799. 
promoted te be a Field Marshal on the 5th of September, 1805. 


HISTORY. 


FROM the consideration of the religious te- 
nets and peculiar superstitions of the Hindus, 


we are naturally lead toan examination of their 
literature. According to Mr. Halhed *, the 
grand source of Indian literature, and the pa- 
rent of almost every dialect from the Persian 


Gulf to the China seas, is the Sanscrit, a lan- 


guage of the most venerable and unfathomable 


antiquity, which, although at present shut up 
in the libraries of the Brahmens, and appro- 
priated solely to the records of their religion, 


Preface to the Grammar of the Bengal Lan- 
guage, p- 3, 


OF THE HINDU NATION, 
( Continued from page 249.) 


appears to have been current over most of the 
Oriental world, and traces of its original extent 
are still to be discovered in almostevery district 


of Asia. Sir William Jones, on the other hand, 
supposes the Sanscrit never to have been the 
vernacular language of India, but to have been 


introduced by conquerors from some other king- 
dom, probably ran or Persia, insome very re- 
mote age. He describes it as a language of a 


wonderful structure; “‘ more perfect than the 
Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 


exquisite than either, yet bearing to both of 
them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of 
verbsand the forms of grammar, than could pos- 
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sibly have been produced by accident; and so 
strong, inc<ed, that no philoleger could examine 
them all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some commen source, which, per- 
haps, no longer exists*.” 

The Sanscrit alphabet consists of fifty letters, 
. and it is one of the boasts of the Brahmens, that 
in this respect it exceeds all other alphabets; 
but when it is taken inte consideration, that of 
thirty-four letters whieh are consonants, nearly 


half of them carry combined sounds; and that 


six of their vowels are merely the corresponding 
Jong ones to as many which are short, the ad- 
vantage will appear more fanciful than solid. 
The mode of writing the Sanscrit is not, as 
the Hebrew, Persian, and Arabic are written, 
from the right hand to the left, but after the 
European manner, from left to right; and it 
possesses this remarkable singularity, that the 
consonants in its alphabet are composed with a 
kind of metrical exactness, which renders them 
peculiarly easy to be retained in the memory. 
At is, therefore, extremely probable, that the 
Sanscrit was formed, by an exquisite grammati- 
cal arrangement, as its name implies + from some 
unpolivhed idiom, and adopted by the priest- 
hood, on account of its excellence, asa sacred 
repository for their religion and learning. 

The Hindus lay claim to the honour of three 
inventions, all of which are, indeed, admirable. 
1. The method of instructing by apologues or 
fables, of which the Hitopadesa, or Amicable 
Instruction of Vishnuserman, a work that has 
long been known in Europe under the title of 
the Fables of Pilpay, is a beautifal specimen of 
their skill in that species of composition. 2. The 
decimal scale, or mode of numeration now adopt- 
ed by all civilized nations. 3. The game of 
chess, on which they have some curious trea- 
*tises. ** And if their numerous works,” says 
Sir William Jones, ‘‘ on grammar, logick, rhe- 
torick, and musick, all of which are extant and 
accessible, were explained in some language 
generally known, it would be found that they 
had yet higher pretensions to the praise of a fer- 
tile and inventive genius Their lighter 
poems, we learn from the same authority, are 
lively and elegant, and their epic magnificent 
and sublime in the highest degree. Their Pu- 


*Sir W. J. “ Discourse on the Hindus.” 
Vol. I. p. 26. 
+ The term Sanscrit, according to Mr. Wil- 
kins, is compounded of the proposition San, 
signifying completion, and skrita finished. 

$ Works of Sir W. J. Vol. I. p. 32. 


ranas comprise a series of mythological histories 
in blank verse from the creation of the world to 
the supposed incarnation of Buddha; and their 
Vedas, which may be styled the scripture of the 


Hindus, as far as can be judged from that come 
pendium of them called Upanishat, abound with 
noble speculations in metaphysics, and fine dis- 
courses on the being and attributes of the Deity. 

It is a circumstance deserving particular no- 
tice, that all the researches which have hitherto 
been made into Sanscrit literature, confirm, 
instead of invalidating, the authenticity of the 
Mosaic records. The deluge, which fornis se 
impertant a part of our scripture history, and 
against the universality of which infidelity has 
brought forward so many plausible objections, 
is manifestedly alluded to in a Hindu poem, 
named the Bhagavat Purana, According to 
this work, the deity, being incensed at the 
wickedness of mankind, and determined to sweep 
them off from the face of the earth, thus ac- 
costed a pious man, named Satyavarta, whom 
he loved, and was resolved to spare ; ‘* In seven 
days,” said he, “‘ from the present time, O 
thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plunged in an ocean of death; but in the midst 
of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by 
me for thy use shall stand before thee. Then 
shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, and all the 
varieties of seeds; and accompanied by seven 
saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou shalt enter the spacious ark, and continie 
in it, secure from the flood, on one immense 
ocean without light, except the radiance ofthy 
holy companions.” In another part of the same 
poem, the approach of this awful calamity is 
thus described: ‘‘ The sea, overwhelming its 
shores, deluged the whole earth; and it was 
soon perceived to be augmented by showers from 
immense clouds.” At the appointed time Sa- 
tyavrata saw the vessel advancing, and entered 
it with his holy companions, having carried into 
it plants and animals, and otherwise conformed 
to the directions he had received*, When the 
deluge abated, Satyavarta was appointed, by 
the favour of Vishnu (the preservative power 
of the Deity) the seventh Menu, or lawgiver of 
mankind, and from him the whole human race 
is believed to have descended, 

It must not, however, be concealed, that 
this story, which apparently bears so strong a 
resemblance to the Mosaic account of the deluge, 
is in other parts embarrassed with ridiculous 


* “ Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Ttaly, 


and India.” Works of Sir W. J. Vol. p. 240. 
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and extravagant fictions. The wickedness of 
mankind, which involved them in-se terrible a 
calamity, according to the peem, was occa- 
sioned by a malignant demon named Nayagriva, 
who, while Brahma slept, stole from him the 


Vedas, and hid them at the bottom of the oceans 
and the deluge was caused by Vishnu, plunging 
into the oceanin the shape of a huge fish, to re- 
cover the sacred volumes. < 

It is remarked by Dr. Robertson, an histo- 
rian of deserved eminence, that it seems ever to 
have been the ambition of mankind, te make 
their religious edifices partake, as it were, of 
the permanent nature fondly ascribed to the dei- 
ties worshipped in them; and, hence, that the 
most durable monuments of haman industry are 
those public buildings, which piety or super- 
stition, from the earliest ages, have provided 
for the solemnities of religion. The most an- 
cient temples in India, or padogas as they are 
commonly called from the Persian word pout, 
signifying an idol, and ghada, a temple, ap- 
pear to have been nothing more than éxcava- 
tions, formed in moufitainous parts of the coun- 
try, in imitation, probably, of the natural ca- 
verns to which the first inhabitants of the earth 
retired for safety during the night, and where 
they found shelter from the inclemency of the 
‘seasons. The most celebrated of these, and pro- 
bably the most ancient, is the Elephanta cavern, 
situated in a small island in the vicinity of Bom- 
bay, and deriving its name from the statue of an 
elephant cut in stone, of tolerable execution, 
and nearly of the colour, and in equal propor- 
tion. to, one of those animals at full growth, 
which stands near the landing place. The cave 
is formed ina hill of stone about half way from 
its summit... Its length measures about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and its breadth is nearly 
the same, without including the apartments or. 
chapels on the two sides. The principal entrance 
is to the north, where, in the frent, is a plain, 
formed to all appearance by art, which com- 
mands a beautiful prospect of the sea and neigh- 
bouring islands. There are also entrances to the 


solid rock. The walls of the cavern are crowded 
with colossal sculptures in high relief, which the 
carver has alsocontrived to cut out of the rock. 
Of these the chief is a grand bust, abont 
teen feet in height, representing a being with 
three heads, the saered personages of the Hindu 
trinity. The middle head, that of Brahma, is . 
represented fall; it expresses a mild and digni- 
fied composure, and the head and neck are pro- 
fusely decorated with ernaments. The face to 
the left is that of Vishnu ; it is in profile, and 
the head-dress is very rich. In one of the hands 
is a flower, in the other, a fruit resembling a 
pomegranate. A ring, similar to that worn by 
the Hindus at present, is observed on one of the 
wrists; and, on the whole, the expression of 
the countenance is by no means unpleasant. But 
the head of Siva or Mahadeva, on the right, 
presents a different object to the spectator. The 
face is in profile, the forehead projects, the 
eyes stare, snakes supply the place of hair, and 
the representation of a human skull is conspi+ 
cuous on the covering of the head. One hand 
grasps a small serpent, the other a monstrous 
Cobra de. Capella (hooded snake); and the 
whole together is calculated to impress oe 
holder with terror *. 

The wra of the fabrication of this sidipagia i 
cavern is buried in the darkest obscurity. Some 
writers contend that it is the work of a more an- 
cient race than the Hindus ; and. it is remarkable 
that none of their books which have hitherto 
been examined make mention of Elephanta. 
There is no tradition of any of these caves hav- 
ing ever heen frequented by the Hindus as places 
of religious worship ; and the modera Brahmens 
do not held them in any degree of veneration. 
But the sculptures unquestionably represent ob= 
jects of Hindu devotion, as figures precisely si- . 
milar are to be met with in almost every pagoda 
of established reputation for sanctity throughogt 
Hindustan, and the walls are crowded with sto- 
ries, which have evident allusion to well known. 
Indian legends. 

In the neighbouring island of Salsette are ex- 


east and west. The area of the temple is some- 
what raised by dust blown in by the wind, or 
soil carried in by the rain; so that the height of 
the excavation cannot be accurately ascertain- 
ed; but it certainly bears no proportion to the 
length and breadth, as it now measures no more 
_ than between fourteen and fifteen feet high. A 
number of pillars, regularly disposed, but of an 
order different from any of those employed by the 
architects of Europe, sustain the massy roof and 
mountain over it, aud are all hewn out of the 


cavations in a similar style of solidity and gran- 
deur; and also at Eliora, near Dowlatabad, 
more than two hundred miles to the east of Bom- 
bay. 

But the most celebrated temple in India, in 
point of sanctity, though not of grandeur or 


* ‘* Comparative View of the Ancient Mo- 
numents of India, by Mr. Gough.” ** Some 
Account of the Cave of Elepbanta, by J. Gald- 
ingham, Esq,—Asiatic Researches.” i 
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magnificence, is the pagoda of Jargarnaut, on 
the sea-ceast of the province of Orissa, about 
one hundred miles to the north of the British 
settlement of Ganjam. It consists of three large 
and lofty buildings, swelling out in the middle 
like a barrel, and tapering upwards to a point, 
and forms an excellent sea-mark on a coast that 
is perfectly flat. This sacred spot, which may 
be considered as the Loretto of India, attracts 
yearly an immense number of pilgrims from all 
parts to pay their devotions to a miraculous 
image which it contains. All the casts, the 
Chandala tribe excepted, are freely admitted to 
the image ; and here, laying aside those distinc- 
tions which in all other places they rigidly ob- 
serye, eat and drink promiscuously together. 
At certain periods of the year, the image is car- 
ried in procession on a carriage with sixteen 
wheels on a side, and capable of centaining two 


- hundred persons; and the Hindus believe that 


whoever assists in drawing it along, obtains re- 
mission ofall his sins, On these occasions zea- 
lous votariés of the idol will sometimes fling 
themselves before the wheels of the carriage, in 
order to be crushed to death ; a mode of suicide 
which they esteem beyond all others a sure pass- 
port to immortal felicity. The number of Brah- 
mens maintained at Jagarnaut exceed five hun- 
dred, and they are all of them conveniently 
lodged in cells or convents near the pagoda *. 
Major Rennel places the foundation of this pa- 
goda about the middle of the eleventh century. + 

The Brahmens who attend the pagodas are 


* Ayeen Akbery, Vol. II. p. 14. Anquetil | 


du Perron Zend-Avesta. Prelim. Diss. p. 
ixxxi. Roger. Th. de I Idolatrie, liv. ii, c. 18. 
** An account of the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Jagarnaut” is among the “* desiderata”’ pre- 
fixed by the Asiatic Society to the sixth vo- 
Jume of their Researches. 

+ Memoirs of a Map of Hindustan, p. 242. 


maintained parily by the contributions of the, 
superstitious, and partly from the revenues of 
land attached to their temples. Formerly their, 
images were decked with jewels of immense va- 
lue, and their pagodas might be said to contaig 
the wealth of kingdoms; but, in most instances, 
Mahometan rapacity has despoiled them of their 
precious ornaments, and dissipated the collected 
treasures of ages. P ; 
In another species of public buildings, we 
mean the hill forts which are to be met with in 
various parts of India, some of them of great an- 
tiquity, the Hindus exhibit no mean share of 
architectural knowledge. The fortress of Gua- 
lior, formerly the state prison of the junior 
branches of the Mogul family, and one of the 
most celebrated of these erections, is described 
as standing on a vast rock, of about four miles 
in length, but narrow, of unequal breadth, and 
nearly flat at the top. The sides are so steep, 
as to appear almost perpendicular in every part, 
and where it was not naturally so, the rock has 
been scraped away. The height from the plain 
below, is from two to three hundred feet. The 
rampart conforms to the precipice all round, and 
the only entrance is by steps running up by 
the side of the rock, defended by a wall.and 
bastions, and farther guarded by seven stone 
gate-ways, at certain intervals fromeach other. 
The area within is full of noble buildings, reser- 
voirs of water, and cultivated land, so that it is 
in reality a little district in itself *. This may 
| Serve as a general description of those places of 
| defence to which the Hindu term droog (as Se- 
vendroog ) is commonly applied, and signifies a 
| place of difficult access. 
( To be continued. ) 


* Hodges’s Travels in India, p. 137. Gua- 
lior, notwithstanding its almost impregnable 
strength, was taken by escalade, by a British 
party in 1780; and it has, we believe, more 
recently come again into our possession. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 
NORWAY. 


ADVANCING southward, from the frozen 
‘wastes of Lapland, we enter the territory of 
Norway; which is bounded on the west and 
north by the northern ocean, on the south by 
the Baltic sea, and divided from Sweden, on 
the east, by a long ridge of high mountains. It 
lies between 58 and 71 degrees nerth latitade, 


is about a thousand British miles in length, and 
in the broadest part, about three hundred in 
breadth. In most of the provinces, the winter 
season commences about the middle of October, 
and continues to the middle of April. At-this. 
period the waters are frozen to a great thick- 
ness, and the mountains covered with snow. Ia 
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and the cold is so intense, 
that the largest rivers, with their foaming cata- 
racts, are arrested in their course by the frost. 
It is necessary to use great caution at thisseason 
of the year to prevent the most fatal effects from 
the severity of the cold. The natives cover their 
faces with gauze ; but in long journies over the 
mountains, where the air is much keener, no 
precautions would avail, were it not for the 
convenience of mountain stoves, or houses with 
fire in them, which are kept at the public ex- 
pence for the accommodation of travellers. In 
February 1719, seven (others say nine) thou- 
sind Swedish: soldiers, with their officers, pe- 
rished on the mountains of Ruden or Tydal, 
which separate Jempteland, in Sweden, from 
the province of Drontheim, in Norway, with- 
out any other enemy than the extreme cold, 
which surprised them on the ridge of the moun- 
tains. 

In the summer months, the heats are proper- 
tionally intense, so that a traveller born ina tro- 
pical climate, who should visit Norway at that 
season of the year, might suppose himself trans- 
ported to his native atmosphere. As a proof 
of the heat of the summer season in Norway, it 
need only be mentioned that several vegetables, 
and particularly barley, grow up and ripen in 
the short space of six weeks or twomonths. On 
the whole, the climate of Norway, notwith- 
standing its extremés, is extremely salubrious ; 
its inhabitants are subject to very few diseases, 
and many of them attain a surprising longevity. 

In‘their persons, the Norwegians are a tall, 
robust, active, and well formed race. Their 
hair and eyes are lighter than those of most 
gations, and a dark complexion ‘is very rare 
among them. From. ‘their childhood they are 
inured to cold and hardship, and will frequently 
run bare-footed on the ice, without ex perienc- 
ing any inconvenience. In the interior parts of 
the country, every inhabitant is anartizan, and 
supplies his family with all its necessaries of his 
own manufacture; hence there are few shoe- 
makers, tailors, weavers, tanners, carpenters, 
smiths, &c, &c. by profession; all of these 
trades being carried on in every farm-house ; 
and they never think a boy carbea useful mem- 
ber of society, unless he is made master of them. 
They manufacture their articles with such inge- 
nuity, that in many. cases it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the productions of regular 
bred mechanies; but the articles in which they 
most excel, are those carved in wood with their 
tolle knive, a rude simple instrument, which 
they forge themselves, 

No, V4, Vol. I, 
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The Norwegians, who live in town, have no- 
thing particularly remarkable in their dress, 
adopting for the most part French or English 
fashions ; but the peasants and farmers still wear 
what may be considered as a national habit. 
These consist of breeches and stockings all of a 
piece, with a wide loose jacket, made of coarse 
woollen cloth. Their waistcoats are made of 
the same, and when they wish to appear finer 
than usual, they cover the seams, and put a 
border all round of a different colour, which 
looks like lace, and gives’ their dress a gay ap- 

They wear their hats flapped all round, ora 
little brown, grey, or black cap on their heads, 
ornamented with black ribbands. They have 
shoes of a peculiar fashion, which consist of 
two pieces, the upper leather which sets close 
to the foot, to which the other is joined by. a 
great many plaits or folds. When they travel 
in winter, they wear a sort of half boots, which 
are laced on one side like the Roman buskin; 
and that they may not sink too deep in the snow, | 
they put on what they call truvieres, which are 
round like the hoop ofa small barrel, and 
worked across with twigs or wicker; but as this 
way of travelling is tedious, when they havea 
long journey to perform, they put on scates 
about as broad as the foot, but six or eight feet 
long, and pointed before: With these snow 
scates they run on the snow faster than any horse 
can go at that season; and in time of war there 
is always acorps of the Norwegian army, called 
keir lobere, or scaters, who are trained to use 
them. 

A Norway peasantseldom wearsa neck-cloth, 
or any covering for his breast, but permits the 
snow to beat upon it; but he is extremely care- 
ful to cover the veins of his wrist, binding them 
round several times with a woollen fillet, which 
is. supposed to contribute to their strength. 
They wear about their bodies a broad leather 
belt, ornamented with convex brass plates; to 
this belt is suspended a brass chain, which holds 
their ¢olle knive, gimlet, and other tackle, 

The women, when they visit, wear jackets 
laced close, with leather girdles, and silver or- 
naments about them, worth sixteen or twenty 
rix doHars. They wear also a silver chain, 
three or four times round the neck, with a gilt 
medal hanging at the end of it. Their handker- 
chiefs and caps are almost covered with small 
silver, brass, and tin plate buttons; and they 
wear a profusion of rings on their fingers. 

The houses of peasants are built for the most 
part Without windows, and receive their light . 
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from an aperture in the roof. In summer and 
fine weather, they leave this hole open, but in 
winter or wet weather, it is stopped ap with a 
wooden frame, over which some transparent 
membrane is stretched. Under this light hole 
generally stands a long thick tahje, and benches 
of thesame wood, At the upper end of the table 
is the hoy sedet, or high seat, which belongs to 
the master of the house only, and which on no 
occasion he relinquishes: near it is a cup-hoard 
for his own use, in which he locks up his valua- 
bles. In some trading towns the houses are con- 
structed with stone, and covered with tiles ; but 
in the country they are built of timber, and the 
roofs are formed of boards, covered over with 
the bark of beech trees, which is remarkable for 
its durability. This they again cover with turf, 
three or four inches in thickness, which keeps 
the house close and warm, 

In no part of Europe are the people more bos- 
pitable to strangers than in Norway. A travel- 
ler is seldom suffered to pay for his lodgings ; 
they consider it as a duty to entertain him; and 
they look upon it as an honour done them, if he 
gecepts their civilities. Their feasts are said to 
be more plentiful than elegant, and, as is the 


case in all northern countries, the Norwegians 
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table, 

As a commercial people, the Norwegians are 
remarkable for the fidelity and honesty of their 
transactions, They are warmly attached to their 
country ; and the crown of Denmark, whose sub- 
jects they are, has on many occasions found its 
best support in their loyalty and valour. 

One particular custom observed in Norway 
deserves to be noticed, as differing from the prac- 
tice of every other European state. By the law 
of inheritance in Norway, if a freeholder sells 
his estate, and has it not in his power to repur- 
chase it, he may declare every tenth year at the 
sessions, that the want of money is the only rea- 
son; and, if ever he surmounts that difficulty, 
or if he or his heirs to the second or third gene- 
ration, be able to redeem it, then he who ig. 
in possession is to be considered only as a pfo- 
prietor, pro tempore, and must immediately 
quit the estate, and restore it to the rightful in- 
heritor. For this reason, the peasants keep a 
strict account of their pedigree ; and there are 
many of them who inhabit the same house which 
they can make appear their ancestors possessed 
and inhabited three or four hundred yeara before 


them, 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


HYPOTHESIS OF WEILAND ON THE ART OF POETRY OF HORACE*. 


T do not believe, says the German poet and 
critic, that the whole history of literature can 
farnish a pareliel to the strange destiny which 


* This bold but not aningenions dissertation, 
serves as a preface to a translation by Weiland, 
in iambie verse, of the Art of Poetry of Horace. 
Tf the learned are indisposed to adopt the sup- 
position of our author relative to that celebrat- 
ed work, they may not be displeased to see the 
manner in which be has analized it; and per- 
haps, in some places, they will recognise that 
he has given additional congruity and clearness 
to the precepts of Horace, which, though quoted 
every day, are not either better understood or 

observed. At all events, a key to this interest- 
ing part of Horace, from the pen ofa writer of 
Weiland’s acknowledged genius and tasta, can- 
not be unacceptable to the admirers of polite 
literature, 


the Epistle of Horace to L. Calpurnius Piso and 
his sons has experienced. It has, almost al- 
ways, been viewed under a false light, merely, 
because, instead of the title which we are dis- 
posed to give it, and in which we are supported 
by the best commentators, it has ordinarily been 
called the Art of Poetry, For this reason alone, 
the most ancient expositors pretended, that they 
discovered init a complete system of poetics 5 
Batteux, a theory of the drama ; and Hurdtthal, 
the chief design of the work, was a criticism on 
the Roman stage. It would, assuredly, bé as 
rational to look for a treatise on morality in his 
first epistie to Mecwnas, or a history of Roman 
literature in that which he addressed to Augus- 
tus. From this false view of the epistle to the’ 
Pisos, a multitude of errors have uae 
which, it must be admitted, have produced man: 
ingenious solutions, but all of them foreign to 
the sense of the author, Ina word, except for 
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this unhappy title, and for the prejudice which 
it has occasioned among the learmed, so much 
pains would not have been taken to find in this 
epistle a thousand things of which Horace never 
thought, and the world would not have missed 
so long the true point of view in which it ought 
to be considéred. 

After some obsérvations on the opinion’ of 
other comoientators, and an analysis of the 
grounds on which he founds his theory, M: 
Wieland proceeds : 

In explaining thé other epistles of Horace, 
we have always supposed that the public was 
never in the poet’s view, but the indivi- 
duals to whom they were addressed. We have 
always imagined that they were composed on 
particular occasions, and that their contents had 
an intimate relation to the character, circum- 
stances, and rank of his correspondents; and to 
the nature of his connection with them. The 
whole of them furnish us either with strong 
proofs in support of this conjectaré, or with evi- 
dent arguments in its favour. What reason then 
is there to suppose, that in his epistle to the 
Pisos he differed from his usual custom? Al- 
though he contents himself with naming them, 
and paying them a few insignificant, perhaps 


equivocal, compliments, it is not less cértain | 


that the chief personage, to whom the epistle 
was addressed, was L. Calpurnius Piso, consul 
with M. Livius Drusus, in the yearof Rome 
739, afterwards governor of Pamphilia; and, 
in 748, commissioned by Augustus, whose con- 
fidence he possessed, to suppress the outrages of 
certain fanatics in Thrace, who were headed by 
a priest of Bacchus, named Vologeses, and whose 
enormities they pretended were sanctioned by 
‘the inspirations of that divinit When Velleius 
Paterculus composed his history, that is to say, 
more than forty years after the probable date of 
this epistle, the same Piso, then far advanced 
in life, occupied the important post of Prefect, 
or Minister of the Police, in the city of Rome, 
under the reign of Tiberius, with whom his cre- 
dit was unbounded. It is perfectly known with 
what urt Paterculus, who regarded this Empe- 
ror as a divinity, has painted the history of his 
age. The portrait which he has given of Piso 
‘may be charged with the same undue colouring 
with which hie has depicted his other characters, 
and which it is noteasy to copy. It is, there- 
fore, only asan essay towards his character, that 
we subjoin the following translation. Accord- 
‘ing to Velleius, ** There was a perfect mixture 
of vigour and mildness in the manners of Piso, 
and it would be difficult to point out another man 
ia whom could be found so much love ef repose, 
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with such talents for business, so much real ac- - 
tivity, with so little ostentation of appearing an 
active aian*.”’ It requires no great share of dis- 
cerament to penetrate the tissue of this eulogium. 
What sort of man must this. Piso have been, 
who, with a name which oiighit incessantly to 
have recalled to his mind the glory of his ances- 
tors when Rome was free, had sufficient ¢om- 
plaisance to preserve for forty yeats tlie confi- 
dence of Augustus andeven of Tiberius? We 
must, however, observe, in palliation, that he 
had not seen the days of the republic, and thgt 
Seneta; who never flatters the dead, bestows 
this praise upon him, that notwithstanding his 
anti-raman habit of spending the night in drink - 
ing, and passing his itotnings in bed, he was a 
very excellent Prefect of Rome; and knew hew 
to maintain the tranquillity of the city +. 

We find in the Anthologia several epigrams, 
by Antipater of Thessilonica, addiessed to L. 
Piso, from whence we may conclude that he pa- 
tronized that poet. One of these epigrams which 
served as a conclusion to an entire poem on Pi- 
so’s exploits in Thrace, finishes with a very de+ 
licate trait. The Muses, Antipater telis bim, 
can never accost him atan improper season; he 
can always find time to lend them atténtion. 
This passage, joived to the Compliment which 
Horace pays Piso on his good taste, in the epis- 
tle under our consideration (v. 336) authorizes us 
to adopt the language of an old scholiast; and 
in their mode of expression to say, Nam et ipse 
Piso poeta fuit, et studiorum liberalium A ntistes : 
which rendered into modern language; or best to 
express the ideas of those who least weigh their 
words, signify, that a time when all the world 
made verses at Rome, Piso was not denied the. 
privilege of versifying amusing ttifles when oc- 
casion offered; and that, in general, he loved 
letters, and protected the Iiteftati, as Mecwenas 
had done before him. 

We are notable to determipe precisely the 
period at which Horace addressed this Epistle to 
the Pisos ; but we may conjecture that jt was be- 
fore the consulship of the father {, thatis to say, 


* De quo hoc viro omnibus senticndum ac , 
predicandum est, esse mores ejus vigore ac leni- 
tate mixtissimos, et rix quemguam reperiri poss? , 
qui otium validius diligat, aut facilius sufficiat 
negolio, et magis, que agenda sunt, curet sine 
ulla ostentatione agendi.—Lib. 11. cap. xeviii- 

+ Epistol 83. 

¢ Piso had the government of Pamphilia 
couferred upon him soon after his quitting the 
consulship, and the war detained him there 
from 143 to 746, the year in which Horace died. 
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before the year of Rome, 739. This Roman 
was then a young man, and his sons might be 
considered as children. The word juvenes, which 
Horace uses, ought net to embarrass us, for it 
does not signify in this place young men, but 
sons (juvenes patre digni. ) Scholars need not be 
informed that this word is frequently to be met 
with having that signification in the best authors. 
If, then, we consider that Piso was still Prefect 
of Rome, in 783, when Velleius wrote, we will 
find a difficulty in believing that his eldest son 
had taken the toga previous to the year 738. He 
was then precisely of the age at which the study 
of the bellcs lettres formed the principal em- 
ployment of the Roman youth of distinction. 
These points admitted, I now proceed te con- 
sider the impressions under which Horace may 
be supposed to have composed his epistle. The 
young Piso had probably shewn in the course of 
his studies a particular taste for poetry, and so 
trong an inclination to make ‘verses, that his 
father had become uneasy atit. A person may 
be tormented with a passion for writing, with- 
out possessing any genuine talents; and Piso 
might be in the same predicament with many 
others, Let us think then of the situation of the 
father, who, descended from one of the most 
illustrious families of Rome, endeavoured to pre- 
serve, as much as possible, his rank under the 
new govergment: with what feelings could he 
regard a son who abandoned himself to a passion 
0 little suitable to his birth and expectations ? 
The Calpurnian family, from its founder Cal- 
pus, son of King Numa, had, doubtless, never 
produceda poet good or indifferent : was it pro- 
per that the son of L, Piso should be the first of 
his race to build his reputation on an art where 
the first rank is so difficult to be obtained, and 
where pretensions without talents are as com- 
mon as ridiculous? What an impression would 
remain with the public from the first wretched 
drama by which a Calpurnius might mark his 
entrance into the world; and, setting the pub- 
lic apart, what injury might nota passion so fri- 
volous and decried, occasion to his advance- 
ment with Augustus, who wished to form among 
fhe Roman youth not poets, but assiduous cour- 
tiers and useful servants? There can be no doubt 
but Piso was an admirer. of literature, and in 
this he followed the fashion of his day, but that 
was no reavon for him to allow his son to make 
it his profession. And if Piso himself some- 
times sacrificed to the muses, that was but an 
additional motive for him to prevent the repu- 
tation of making verses from becoming here- 
ditary in his family. 


imagine that this mode of reasoning and 
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thinking will appear extremely natural in a 
man like L. Piso; and though-the dangers 


Lwhich threatened his son, in aspiring to literary 


honours, might not have all the importance in 
his eyes which we have been supposing, they 
were sufficient to induce him te apply te Ho- 
race to farnish the young man with the justest 
ideas of poetry, and to make him sensible of its 
difficulties and hazards, Jt is easy to believe 
that Piso was sufficient! y familiar with the poet 
to make the request, and that the poet could not 
refuse an act of complaisance which would cost 
him little trouble. A piece which should de- 
velop the principal rules, and, dn a measure, 
the mysteries of the art of poetry, appears te 
have been the best way to arrive indirectly at 
hisaim. Or, perhaps, the young Piso himself 
requested of Horace_instructions of this kinds 
and the latter, under the pretence of making the 
young man a poct, endeavours, without any air 
of reproof, to turn him from his pursuit. The 
philosophical manner which Horace employsia 
his epistles and satires, was peculiarly favorable 
to this design. The freedom which it allowed 
him of being led by his fancy from one idea to 
another, without attention to method, gave him 
free scope for all the episodes and digressions 
which his imagination might suggest. The pring 
cipal aim of his work was the better concealed 
by them, and the epistle itself was made inter- 
esting to others, as well as to those to whom it 
was addressed., But, above all, it afforded him 
a new opportunity (and he appears to have been 
extremely fond of opportunities of the sort) te 
speak truths to the bad poets who swantied 
about him, and to make them feel by traits of 
raillery, the most cool and penetrating, that 
they had not comprehended even the first ele- 
ments of the arf*which they pretended to prac- 
tice. 
In adopting this hypothesis on the origin and 
aim of the epistle to Pisos, itappearsto me that 
the whole of it becomes clear and intelligible. 
If we continue to consider it as a serious argli= 
mentative poem, we shall find nothing but want 
of order and incoherence. To restore this pre- 
tended art of poetry to its trae object, we should 
consider it in no other point of view than as ag 
epistle in verse, composed by Horace at the en- 
treaty of L. Piso, for the purpose of turning his 
sun from a rage of poetry Which possessed him, 
under the pretext ofexplaining to him the secrets 
of theart. In this point of view the work will 
be found worthy of Horace, and deserving the 
first place among his discourses in verse. 
( Te be continued.) 
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AXD FASHIONABLE 


TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 


ON BATH. 


Sim, 

_SINCE I last had the pleasure of addressing 
you I have returned to Bath, from whieh place 
I write this very Epistle. In my former letter 
I gave you some account of the Balls, the 
Theatre, and the Concert. I ought now to say 
a word or two about the Private Parties. 
Those agreeable contrivances for the destruc- 
tion of the common enemy, time, have not been 
of late quite so numerous as they were in the 
course of January and February ; for many of 
the resident fashionables, having dazzled for a 
little while at Christmas, have laid by their 
brilliancy till Easter, shall once again. inup- 
date with visitants this gay abode of nature and 
beautiful receptacle of art, 

** Till the gay months of Carnaval resume 

‘* Their annual round of glitter and perfume. 

** Rocrns,” 

Thus they never issue forth, but, like comets, 
they are wondered at: ayd the, admiring multi- 
tudes pointing as each long concealed fair one 
peeps from bebind her clouds, cries with en- 
thusiasm and delight, ‘‘ There goes a Beling- 
broke!” Among these are the Miss Parrys’ 
and the Miss Camings’, who, have so gene- 
rally been admired for their grace in the lively 
_cotillon ; and Lam happy to tell you, that the 
Miss Cuming, whose unfortunate accident from 
aloaded gun, you mentioned in the Varieties 
of a former Number, made her appearance 
amid the festive scene, during the latter part of 
the Christmas season, and is expected to go out 
again at Faster. 

The only gaiety we have had has been a 
ball and supper which the Harmonic Society 
have given. But though there is always con- 
siderable difficulty in procuring tickets. for this 
entertainment, it by no means takes rank among 
the most elegant amusements; and some of 
those ladies who are over nice in preserving 
their fashionable reputation from all risk of 
vulgar commixture or stain, do not condeseend 
to dance at all;, so that as the supper is not 
very admirably managed, the almost only 
amusement of the evening is the performance of 

catches and glees. Perhaps the circumstance 
which renders these parties so little elegant, 


is the promiscuous admission of the fiddlers or 


singets among the privileged inhabitants of the 
place: for musical people in country towns are 
certainly not a description of men with whor 
it can. be desirable for young ladies to asse- 
ciate. 

The mornings are generally spent at the Li- 
braries; among which that of Mr. Upton, the 
successor of the long-established and respectable 
family of the Bulls, stands pre-eminent for the 
extent of its collection and the readiness of its 
accommodation. Opposite to it are the Lower 
Reoms, whither an excellent billiard-table at- 
tracts the louvge of many. of the careless and 
idle bcaur. ig an amusement, however, not 
so popular-here, as at some of the less polite 
resorts, where the sea and the summer display 
their united charms to create a crowded village 
and an oppressive billiard-table—the lucky re- 
soarce of quartered Officers, and the dangerous 
gaze of wondering rustics. I have heard some 
of our London Volunteers, when enumerating 


plain of the exorbitant price of military tails; 
but that should no longer be a matter of lamen- 
tation and surprize, when we see among the 
regulars so great a demend for cues. $ 
There is another very usual diversion of the 
summer tourists, which is notin vogue among 
the votaries of gaiety at Bath: I mean the 
habit of taking the air on the back of a donkey. 
The great utility of this custom, which recom- 
mends the exercise of riding to many timorous 


a horse, ought to rescue it from the ridicule to 
which it is exposed by the humility of the ani- 
mal employed; and, indeed, the only objection 
that can reasonably be made to it, is the usual 
rarity of the required beast—a rarity so ex- 
treme, that in some of the bathing places it is 
no uncommon matter to behold a poor donkey 
beset by half a‘dozen. valets, each desirous of 
securing the valuabie prize for bis own mis- 
tress: but this ought not to be an insuperable 
impediment at Bath: for such is the scarcity 
of what are called beau, that there we often 
see ladies themselves pulling caps for an ass. * 

The principal walk, or rather saunter, is 
from Bend-street to the Crescent, through Mil- 


som-strect, George-street, Gay-street, the Cir- 


the misfortunes of their warlike career, com- - 


people who wonld not venture .on the back of | 
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cus, and Brock-street. This last, collecting, 
like Aolus in the Odyssey, the winds that blow 
from all the quarters of the heavens, and letting 
them loose in a sudden and most unpleasant 
mode against the face of the unwary stranger, 
who unwittingly turns the corner of the Circus, 
has been whimsically termed the bellows’ nose. 
What power of attraction there exists in this 
street, to operate so powerfully on the wander- 
ing breezes, I am not philosopher enough to 
determine: but so it is, that if any wind be 
stirring, you are sure to be blown away by it 
in Brock-street. The parade that is formed 
by the streets and places 1 have enumerated, 
corresponds to the Fop’s-alley of London; 
the Bond-street, St. James’s-street, and 
Pall-Mall. Along the Crescent, ina fine day, 
may be espied hundreds of butterfly belles, and 
insect beaur, making arrangements for a cotil- 
Jon, or a supper. For as Bath, unlike its po- 
pulous neighbour Bristol, is a spot completely 
devoted to amusement, the evenings are always 
spent in party-going, and the mornings in party- 
hunting. To accomplish that inestimable 
object, an invitation to a fashionable supper, 
@o pains, no assiduity, no attention, no flattery, 
no civility are omitted: and a prime minister 
himself is not engaged in more intrigues upon the 
back stairs, than are the ladies at Bath in their 
morning rambles. This is very much assisted by 
the convenient custom which here prevails of tra- 


wersing the town unattended by a lackey. This 
the fine ladies at Bath can cog and coquette as 


ON THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT INFANTRY. 


* "—~O trace the origin of Light Infantry is a 
task not easily, if at all, to be performed. 

it is sufficient to learn that, at a very early 
period belligerant powers employed light armed 
soldiers, who were called Archers and Slingers ; 
and that they at one time formed the mass of 
the armies of the Medes and Persians. But, 
from the skirmishing and irregular mode of 
fighting of these troops, Cyrus found the ne- 
cessity of reducing their namber, and of creating 
from them a body of men better calculated for 
closer action. 

The Grecians and Romans, who studied and 
well understood the art of war, soon perceived 
the utility of forming a part of their armies 
into light troops. The Grecians, immediately 
after the establishment of their irregulars, suc- 
cessfully adopted their Yau, or light armed, 


gloriously as the fine ladies in London ; and, with 
this advantage, that they can do it more freely, 
The custom, however, is extremely commend- 
able; and, probably, arose from the cirtum- 
stances of many very respectable inhabitants, 
who being, though of good families, yet of mo- 
derate fortunes, established a general system of 
which economy was the leading feature. 

We have lately had a very whimsical occur- 
rence, which has excited a great deal of laughter 
among the wags of Bath. A lady of consider- 
able magnitude, whom 1 shall conceal under the 
feigned name of Tiffin, a great admirer of the 
new doctrine of simplicty in poetry, so teonder. 
fully exemplified by th- authors of Thalaba, 
Lyrical Ballads, &c. &c. had a mind to do — 
something which should evince her novelty of 
‘taste, and her regard for unadorned nature; she, 
therefore, ordered a cooper to come and take 
measure of her for a bathing tub, which she oc- , 
casioned him to fit to the shape of her body, so 
as to form a complete case for her whole per- 
son. The tub was accordingly made; but the 
hot water having been poured into it, and the 
lady herself inserted, the tub contracted in a 
very rapid manner, and when Mrs. Tiffin wished 


to extricate herself from her wooden shell, es 
cape was impossible. She pulled, she 

gled, she called up her maids: all was in vain! 
jae became necessary to send for the cooper; he 
\came, and knocking the tub to piecés, released 


Mrs. Tiffin in the same state in which she en- 
tered the world. 


men, who always preceded their armies. The 
Romans had first their Rozarii, whom Sallust 
calls Ferentarii, Ferentarius Miles signifies a 
light harnessed soldier coming quickly to sue- 
cour, These troops were succeeded by the 
Velites, the youngest soldiers in the army, who 
were lightly armed and formed one grand di- 
vision; but they were not arranged into Mani- 
puli, or companies, as the other grand divisions 
were, 


The manceuvres of the Velites were irregular, 
and they generally hovered and scattered them- 
selves in loose order before the army. 

The Velites derive their name from a volando, 
volitando, velocitato, swifiness of foot and expe- 
dition. They were.armed with a round wooden 
buckler, or parma, covered with leather, three 


feet in diameter, and a Spanish sword, which . 
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the Romans thought both from its shape and 
temper best for execution. , These swords were 
similar to the Turkish scimitars, except in be- 
ing sharper at their points, 

Each of the Velites carried also with him 
seven light javelins, or haste, of such a peculiar 
construction that they snapped the instant that 
they struck or penetrated the object at which 
they were hurled, and by thus becoming totally 
useless the enemy was prevented from the bene- 
fit of employing them in return. 

Upon their heads the Velites wore a light 
casque, galea or galerus, which was adorned 
with a wolf’s skin as they thought it rendered 
them more terrific to their enemies. 

The discipline of the Roman Light Infantry 
was at first very loose and irregular, till the 
ewentigl services they rendered to the army 


pointed out their extreme utility. 

The mode in which they were originally 
disposed carried with it no appearance of an 
orderly body. They were either stationed in a 
loose and disorderly manner upon the wings, 
er preceded the army. : 

When a Roman army was drawn up in dat- 


talid, the Velites went before, or were disposed 
of in void spaces of hastati. Sometimes the 
Velites were placed in two bodies on the wings, 


but wherever their post was, they always come| 


menced the battle by skirmishing with the 
enemy in flying parties: if they succeeded, as 
they sometimes did, they were .permitted to 
follow up the victory; but if they were re- 
pulsed, they fell back on the flanks of the ar- 
my, orretreated and rallied in the rear, 

The Velites were taught to vault behind 
troopers, and to dismount with agility at a 
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given signal, so as to present to the enemy a 
line of infantry instead of cavalry, which effect 
most commonly dispirited and threw into con- 
fusion the enemy. 

Prior to the battle of Canne, when Hamibal 
was informed of the movements of Varre, he 
transported his light troops to the same side of — 
the river, and masked the order of battle on 
which he had resolved. Thus he evinced an 
improvement in the services of these troops. 

At another time, previous to the battle be- 
tween the Romans under Seipio, and the Car- 
thagenians under Hannibal, at Zama, in Africa, 
the light skirmishers were generally posted in 
the front of the army; bat here, on a pressing 
occasion, Scipio thought proper to intermix 
them with the first rank of his legions, in order 
that he might conceal from Hannibal the change 


in his arrangement, This Scipio did to assail 
the elephants as they advanced with the skir- 
mishers, who were then to retire between the 
files of the line. Thus, in another instance, he 
improved the system, by being the first whe 
caused skirmishers to retire through the inter- 
vals of the line. 

According to Livy, we are informed, that 
Quintus Nevius, a centurion, was the first per- 
son who advised the mixing of light troops with 


cavalry; for which advice he was highly ho- 
noured. This mode of attack, so peculiar to 
the Romans and Numidians, is mentioned by 
Cesar as familiar to the Germans, and has pro- 
hably ever since, either from invention or imi- 


tation, been practised by almost every warlike 
people, 


Ferentanivs Mixes, 


“* Why I can smile, and murder while I smile, © 
_* And wet my cheeks with artificial tears ; 
** And frame my face to all occasions.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


THE “* Miseries of Human Life,” which an 
ingenious author has lately so fancifully and 
happily analysed, became the subject of con- 
versation in a gay party, where I wasa short 


of lovely females, who were all findiig ont 
some modern and individual evil, which had 
not come within the author's catalogue, I ob- 
served one, who, silent amidst the group, ap- 


time since passing the evening, Amongst a train|| peared to be rather feeling the Weal tons of 
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life, than coldly calculating its imaginary ones. 
Her fine eyes, wandering from the scene that 
surrounded her, seemed to refer the Physiogno- 
mist to the Aeart for its tale of real sorrows— 
The attractive elegance of her person and man- 
pers, drew around her many admiring beaur— 
who all eagerly, on her quitting the room, 
asked who the lovely stranger was. In pro- 
portion as the one sex discovered her attrac- 
tions, did the other find some counterbalancing 
shade to their brightness, and the inquiries were 
at length terminated by an explanation from 
some humbler beauty, marked with the smile 
of contempt.—** Oh! this is the friend of the 
** Mrs. Orville, who, I suppose, every one has 
beard of.” unfortunately was unacquaint- 
ed with this fashionable history, with which 
all the world was so avowedly conversant, and, 
fearless of betraying my ignorance, was inquir- 
ing the particulars of it from the delle, who 
seemed the privileged person of the party to 
talk and to be talked to, when an elderly gentle- 
man, who had accompanied the fair female in 
her visit, (and on whose countenance, with a 
Lavater’s observation, I had determined that 
hatare had traced all the softer charities of the 
soul), immediately rose to follow her, and 
gravely putting his address into my hand en 


| passant, he begged I would forgive the request 


from a stranger, and honour him with my 
.empany the following morning at breakfast : 
i‘reatily promised to accept his invitation, 
and directly quitted the gay’party to meditate, 
by my own fire-side, upon the singularity of 
sach an invitation. The next morning found 
me seated at my new friend's breakfast table, 
precisely at nine o'clock as he had requested, 
and with his first cup of tea he thus began “to 
apologize for his extraordinary self-introduc- 
tion to. me:—** When you asked last night, 
* Sir, the relation of a painful history, which 
“+ malevolenee and envy made, at that moment, 
** the topic of conversation, when your eyes 
** wandered to Miss Rossmere, with the kind 
** inquiry of sympathy, rather than that of{ 
* cold curiosity, I felt grateful to you for, the 
** motive, whilst my heart appreciated its 
** ‘discrimination, and a sentiment too strong 
** to be resisted made me anxious that you 

should learn from friendship, rather than 

malevolence, the history of the unfortunate 

and deserted Mrs. Orville. The vocabulary 

of the heart, Sir, admits of no definition 

strong enough to express the miseries of this 

word when applied to a—wife ! The deser- 
** tion of a patron may affect our pride, that 


a lover some gay dream of a romance— 
but, when a wife, feels herself thrown wpidn | 
a bleak unsheltering world, by that hand ‘ 
which ought to have guided her through it, 

intricacies, and to have shielded her 

its tempests, what word can express her’ 
complicated misery? Lf you observed Migs ' 
Rossmere’s starting tear last night at the 


malevolent mention of Mrs. Orville’s name, | 

be assured it flowed not ‘over a lost frieg” 

only, but for a fallen angel: for such was” 

Mrs. O. But I will not detain you any 

longer from her story; yet, whilst ¥ pity,’ 

and would palliate, I do not pardon her. 
errors ; but how often do those of her sex’ 
take their spring from ours ; and how mach 

is it to be lamented that our affections, given” 
us, and cherished as the best sources for our ’ 

happiness, prove, alas! that of our sorrows? . 

How justly does the warning voice bid 
‘* * those that stand take heed lest they fall,’ ’ 
** and how fatally will this be exemplified in’ 
the history I am going to relate ?” 

Following the footsteps and fortunes of her’ 
husband in India, Mrs. Orville, at the age of 
twenty-five, was distinguished forthe attractive’ 
sweetness of her manners, and the elegant sim- 
plicity of her person; the mother of two 
sweet children; the pattern of every domestic! 
virtue; and the lovely, but alas! ang 
wife of Colonel Orville. 

The soldier of fortune, he- determined to 
eourt her smiles in that climate which held> 
forth the prospect of her bounty ; he had thete~. 
fore, with his amiable Louisa, quitted England: 
previous to the birth of their first child, with 
the wasted remnant of a patrimony, that was’ 
by no means inconsiderable at the period of his 
marriage with her. 

She had remained in England only long” 
enough to see him enter into all the dissipation 
of that world, which the great and the gay 80 
exclusively call their own, and to witness her- 
self its follies without being influenced by 
them. She left them, without a sigh, to ac- 
company Colonel Orville to India, where she 
arrived, uncorrupted by fashion, and unspoiled 
by art; and where she remained, the envy of 
the one sex, and the admiration of the other. 
Her eyes spoke only softness and sensibility, 
but an expression, almost celestial, ‘anjmated 
them, when playing with her infant son, or 
clasping him to her bosom, she forgot ‘the tear 
that trembled in her eye, and no longer remem~ 
bered even the unkindness of his father. 

Yet, was it unkindness that marked bis con 


“ of a friend disturb our tranquillity, that of 


duct? Colonel Orville was liberal, even to 
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profuseness, in all that surrounded his wife : 
his domestic establishment combined splendour 
and fashion, atid a discriminating elegance 
tiwavs distinguished Mrs. Orville’s parties, 
which, at her husban@’s desire, so frequently in- 
terrupted the softer duties that were so much 
dearer to her heart, The reluctance she had at 
first shewn to them, was soon lost in the pensive 
smile of silent acquiescence with his wishes, for 
it was only in the midst of company that Colonel 
Orville appeared to think his own house agree- 
able, and it was at those periods only he smiled 
on her, who never glanced towards him even 
a look of unkindness or reproach. Mrs, Or- 
ville saw it was tree, with anguish and appre- 
hension, that his companions were gay, expen- 
sive, pa dissipated. She feared too (for what 
does such a wife not fear?) that they were 
gamesters—but all these apprehensions sunk in 
silence in her own bosom, and preyed upon the 
cheek, which alone betrayed her feelings. 

The conflict which robbed her of happiness, 
deprived her also of health : it was then, that 
first awakened to fear and tenderness, Colonel 
Orville summoned every physician of eminence 
in Madras, ‘to cure that worst of maladies—a 
sick and wounded heart. Her native air was 
prescribed as absolutely necessaty to save the 
flower that was fading so fast under seasons and 
sorrows, to which she had been once so unac- 
customed. But Mrs, Orville resolutely opposed 
leaving her busband and children; his affairs, 
his honour, the duties of his situation, all for- 
bad his quitting India at that moment; but 
he promised to return to England in the ensuing 
spring with his childrens he insisted that the 
charge of such young travellers should not add 
to the fatigue of her voyage, and with that an- 
guish a parent only can feel, she consented till 
then to resign them to his care. 

When Mrs, Orville recollceted that she was 
returning to the fondest of mothers, who had 
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never ceased to regret her quitting England, 
and that this separation from her children 
would be but for a few months, she felt the 
conflict lessened in ber own mind, and re- 
membered, it was for them alone, she sought. 
the only remedy, which her own heart told her 
was the most likely to be an effectual one. 
The companion of her voyage, and the soft 
soother of her moments of suffering and sea- 
sickness, was Caroline Rossmere, who, four 
years previously to this period, had been con- 
signed to Mrs, Orville’s care, by the only con- 
fidential friend she had ever sought or found 
in India. 
“ To You,” said the expiring parent, “‘ ¥ 
** bequeath her; make E hut good and 
amiable as yourself, and she will then, like 
you, acquire contentment and resignation, 
even though her fairest and best founded 
hopes of happiness should fail to be realized. 
Alas! too soon will she see, too easily will 
she learn that the picture sketched by the 
creative pencil of imagination, is only a gay 
outline, seldom filled up by reality, but left 
a sad memorial of ap unfinished landscape, 
over which time may throw her dark colour- 
ing without being able ever to efface the 
original design. Fancy will still Aang in 
fondness over the picture, and turn to it in 
herhour of solitade and self-indulgence 
teach her then, my dear Louisa, as power- | 
fully by precept as you have done and ever 
will do, by example, that ‘ the practice of 
our duties, and the quiet, unobtrusive per- 
* formance of them is the only shicld against 
misfortune, the surest solace for sorrow, and 
the best, the only, refuge for a wounded 
heart.’”’.. Thus was Caroline Rossmere, | 
at the age of eighteen, consigned to Mrs. Or-, 
vilie’s protection; and thus did she receive, 
as a sacred bequest, this lovely orphan. 
(To be continued. ) 


ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


AT the present moment, when the labours ofa 
realous and honourable admtuistration have! 
brought to matarity a plan which long has been, 
dear to the lovers of liberty, we feel that we 
should scarcely be doing our duty to our readers’ 
if we did not take zn opportunity of recording | 
our abhorrence of the principles on which the 
Stave Trade. was founded, and our admiration 

No VL 


of the persevering and generous philanthropists 
who have finally accomplished its abolition. 
After all the heavy storms that foreign amhition 
has collected round our heads, and all the 
adverse waves that unsuccessfal hostility has 
dashed against our sides, the light of & free con- 
stitution hhs burst forth in its fullest splendour, 
“spread its cheering rays on every hand to melt 
2x 
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the ice of slavery, and illuminated with equal 
glory all that bear the name of Britons, and all 
that are connected with Britain. 

Perhaps all the arguments, or rather sophisms, 
fallacies, and absurdities, of the schoolmen, put 
together into an olio, would not furnish so com- 
plete a manual of inconsigtency, so ridicujous a 
common-place book of nonsense, as the ar- 
guments of those who have defended the Slave 
Trade. There are three grounds upon which 
this question is usually considered : the justice, 
the humanity, and the policy of the abolition. 
We will take a cursory view of them all; no- 
ticing only the principal and least abstruse to- 
pics, for fear, upon a question so often discus- 
sed, we should weary our readers where we 
mean only to inform or entertain them. 

The justice and humanity of the question we 
should haye thought it almost unnecessary to 
mention in the way of argument, but that in this 
age of paradox, some sophists have been found 
who contend even for the justice and humanity 
of the Slave Trade, We hear, in support ofits 
justice, such assertions as this: ‘* The conti- 
** nuance of the Slave Trade is to be charged, 
** if it be a matter of charge, upon the na- 
tives, and not uponus: for they kidnap each 


** they did not come forward to sell, we could got 
** buy.” —Excellent reasoning! Did these pro- 


found arguers never hear that homely maxim of 


our legislature, the receiver is as bad as the 
thief? Or, are we to fofm a cool comparative 
estimate of the enormity of crime between 
the ignorant, revengeful, and covetous mansel- 
Jers on the Gold Coast, and the well-educated, 
cold-blooded, calculating christian purchasers 
from Liverpool ? 

These last exclaim, that the advocates for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade have misrepre- 
sehted the nature of the purchased commodity. 
** The slaves are not,” say they, * a race of 
men like Eurdpeans; they have no sensibili- 
ties, no affections of humanity ; they are a 
pack of scoundrels, that are always ready to 
enter into any conspiracy against. us, and 
** would cut our throats if they could.” They 
ure not a race of men like Europeans ?—In what 
respect do they differ from us? In colour only, 
They have no sensibilities, no affections of hu- 
manity? Why? Because we have extinguished 
them: because with the hot iron of slavery we 
have seared the veins of their hearts, and dricd the 
free blood that would otherwise have continued 
to flow in the channel where nature and provi- 


other, and open a market with us; now, if 


us! To us, who have treated them without feel, 
ing or nature? To us, who have inflicted op 
them the deepest wounds that a human being ig 
capable of enduring, the loss of all external 
possessions, and the degradation and destruction 
even of independence itself? They would cut 
our throats? We cut the throat of a miserable 
wretch who stops us on the road with a pistol, 
and steals our money : shall they look with ten- 
derness and affection on us who have stretched 
across an interposing ocean apd stolen them 
selves? Do we call them: conspirators? Our 
shores were lately threatened with inva, 
sion: only threatened: and two hundred 
thousand soldiers were in arms, with one come | 
mon cause, and one common resolution to des 
fend those shores: these were called, not cons 
spirators, but patriots. Africa has been ine 
vaded : swept by the desolating though transi. 
tory visits of trade: her children have been ac« 
tually reduced to that slavery which the happier 
sons of Britain did but fear, and the Africans 
are rebels and conspirators! Is this the meaning 
of the words? If a strenuous defence of the great 
privileges which heaven has assigned as a dis 
tinction to man, be rebellion and conspiracy, 
may Great Britain to eternity rebel, may her 
sons be for ever conspirators ! . 

When the creation was completed, say our 
scriptures, God gave to man the command over 
all other creatures. There was the great line of 
distinction drawn: He gave to man the com, 
mand of other animals, but he did not give them 
the command of ther fellow men! No! that 
they stole ! ‘ 

What is the great object for which we are com~ 
mitting these treasons against the charter of 
mankind, for which we are lifting our hands in 
opposition to the ordinances of God? The cul- 


vation, Say the defenders of the trade: 
were the best mode of cultivation, we should 
still say that, as being an unjust mode, it was 
the worst: but it is not, in other respects, the 
best; it has been proved a hundred times to be 
as inefficient as it is unjust, And for the pro- 
duction of a few insignificant plants, we degrade 
the ill-fated cultivators beneath the situation of 
the stems they rear! for those beings who were 
born to enjoy life, and health, and freedom, are, 
when reduced to slavery, sunk below the level 
of vegetation itself! We curse our great-grand- 
mother Eve, who damned mankind for an ap- 
ple—and we justify ourselves who have damned 
a continent for a spoonful of treacle! Let usnot 
here paint the acuteness of uhe misery which we: 
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Jament: we will not now describe with minute 
detail those horrors which the unhappy captives 
are doomed to undergo, in what is termed the 
middle passage, on board the vessel which bears 
them from their homes, their families, and their 
native land, to the regions of labour, confine- 
ment, and pain, It is our wish, in this place, 
to warm the feelings of our readers, but not to 
torture them ; a bare enumeration of the suffer- 
ings of the slaves on board these transports, 
would agonize the hearts of all who are accus- 
tomed to feel for the calamities of their fellow 
creatures: and as we have been used to consider 
even negroes as our fellow-creatures, we will 
not hazard the unpleasant sensation which a 
faithful recital would produce. But when the 
defenders of the traffic are told of the mortality 
that seizes the slaves on this and on other occa- 
sions, they reply, ‘* Oh, our own mendie too !”’ 
Will that restore the lives of the Africans? 
Would millions of victims offered to the manes 
of the myriads, who have perished by this ne- 
farious commerce, pour back one drop of life- 
blood into the veins from which it has been 
scourged, or give a single pulsation to those 
hearts whose motion has been for ever benumbed 
hy the torpedo-touch of oppression? Our own 
men die too ! that argument can only prove that 
the traders have as little feeling for their own 
countrymen as for the negroes, and plainly 
shows that their cruelty is not, even In their 
own minds, the result of an. opinion that the 
people whom they oppress are of so despicable 
a nature, in comparison with Europeans, as 
they would have us believe ; it showsthat they 
can for money be equally cruel even to those 
whom they do allow to possess * sensibilities 
“* and affections of humanity.” ** But,” say they, 
** as to these Africans, about whose destruction 
‘* people make so much fuss, the proportion 
** that dies isnot more than onein 7344!” Vile 
traders! who can thus indiscriminately tear 
asunder all that nature and connection have ce- 
mented, and sacrifice, with equal indifference, 
your friends and your captives! Infamous finan- 
ciers ! who can forget the admonitions of human- 
ity and religion, degrade mankind by nume- 
rical calculation, and commit murder by the rules 
of arithmetic! Hardened speculators! whocan 
march boldly on to wealth though your *‘ road ts 
‘* paved with human hearts :"’ who can stain the 
tide of power by asea of slaughter; who, pour- 
ing fourth the impetuous and over-bearing 
streams of your oppression, give a loose, at 
once, to alltheir floods, ‘‘ aud shut the gates of 
“ mercy on mankind !”” 


How noble: has been the line of conduct 
adopted by a neighbouring nation, a uation, 
indeed, of little import in the scale of empires, 
but worthy of our closest emulation in the milds 
ness which its constitution displays, and in the 
gentle and liberal spirit of its laws. We speak 
of Denmark: whose government, so highly to 
its honour, has laid the axe to the root of this 
tree of oppression, and instructed the countries 
of Earope in the lessons of justice and buman- 
ity: of Denmark, who from her dreary dnd 
frozen caverns has shed the kindest emanation? 
of celestial heat to the illuminated nations of 
the South! And shall not England emulate her 
glory ?—If we ask an Englishman what he most 
highly prizes in the constitution of his country, 
will not his answer be these short words ; “‘ The 
“ spirit of liberty ?”—Yees, it is liberty which 
an Englishman is taught to regard, for which 
he is educated to sacrifice his life, for which he 
feels the attachment that a parent and _protect- 
ress should receive from the children whom she 
has fostered. If we ask our own hearts What 
gives us confidence abroad and security at home, 
what ensures to us the enjoyment of our persons 
and of eur property, of our opinions and of our 
religion, our own hearts will answer, that it is 
the spirit of liberty to which we are indebted 
for these blessings. If we enquire from the 
pages of history, what has insured to the Briton 
a place of pre-eminence in the congress of fo- 
reign ambassadors; ‘what has protected our 
island from the intoads of its enemies, what has 
exalted her above the nations by whose domi- 
nions she is environed; we. shal! find that it is 
the spirit of liberty! And shall she cheer this 
sequestered spot, and this sequestered spot alone? 
Shall that spirit which has been spread abroad 
by the Creator to hover over the whole expanse 
of being, to roam with the stag along the fields 
and amid the forests, to soar on the wings of the 
wind through the regions of ether, and to ruffle 
with its all-refreshing breath the far-extended 
fave of the waters, shall that spirit be shut with- 
in the chalk-hills of an island, and pent up a 
prisoner among a race of men whose number is 
as insignificant as a handful of sand upon the 
shores they people? Let it not be said that we 
have monopolized this first, best, gift of nature. 
Let us strike off the fetters of the miserable Afrt- 
cans, and proclaim to them at once that they 

‘+ Nay,” exclaim the oppesers of the abo- 
lition, ** do not free them; you will take away 
“ from their happiness instead of adding to it, 
“ ‘They are much hapyier in slavery than they 
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** could be at home. Their condition is much 
** better-than that of the common labourers in 
** England.”"—How do these people estimate 
condition? De they think that a man’s condition 
is comfortable only in proportion to the quan- 
tity of victuals and drink that he is enabled 
to consume? The lower classes of society 
do vot value comfort by such a gage: they pre- 
fer the crust of bread which, having earned it, 
they cannot lose, to the food which hard labour, 
labour for another, has procured for them, and 
of which caprice may in-a moment deprive 
them. We daily see even servants, whose con- 
dition in every sense of that word, is infinitely 
superior to the condition of slaves, eager to ex- 
change that humiliating mode of subsistence for 
one which will afford them a worse livelihood, 
but accompanied by independence. Would not 
the African rather lie beneath his shady palm, 
and drink the juices of his plants, attended by 
a wife whom he has selected, and children 
whom he loves, than eat the hard-earned 
bread of slavery, among companions as wretch- 
ed as himself? What does the common sense of 
the thing say? Would these gentlemen them- 
selves, if by any sudden reverse of their proud 
fortune they were reduced to a pressing neces- 
sity, prefer going abroad to be slaves in the 
West Indies, or staying at home to be labourers 
in England? But the anti-abolitionists cry out, 
** If we did not buy them, they would die, for 
‘* the Mandingoes al ways murder their captives ; 
** so that we do this from humanity!’ Who 
can bear this mockery? or believe in the hu- 
manity of wretches, that like birds of prey 
follow the armies of two contending tribes, in 
order to fatten on the victims whom the more 
wrerciful sword shall have spared ? or who can 
believe in the disinterested jastice of men that 
sieze on hundreds of individuals, as, for instance, 
on the Eboes, under pretence that they are 
cannibals, and ought to be exterminated ? Has 
God committed the task of extermination to the 
traders? or have they no mercy on wretches 
who devour each other by the custom and igno- 
rance of their country, while these very traders 
themselves are growing wealthy by the blood 
of the weak in spite of reason, information, 
and religion? Let us look at the works of these 
bumane men, these saviours of the unhappy 
Africans. Let us suppose ourselves transported 
to the regions of the west, beneath the influence 
of the vertical sun; let us, then, cast our eyes 
about us and observe the miseries of the scene: 
observe a band of men, our brothers, toiling 
tilhexhausted naiura almost sinks beneath the 
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pressure of fatigue, straining every nerve to éxe- 
cute the allotted duty, goaded till each throb- 
bing muscle, worn by the soreness of irritation, 
refuses to perform its task: listen then to the 
shrieks. of the agonized wretches smitten with 
the horrors of despair, and casting up their 
swollen eyes to the all-seeing Deity—bared to 
the bone, and bleeding at every pore! and thea 
once more the unfeeling driver plies the tor- 
turing lash, or tears with his iron goad their 
raw_and feeble backs. The trial is too severe 
for nature, she cannot sustain it, and the victim 
sinks, a martyr to his guardian’s tender care 
and protection! And think we “ his blood will 
** sink into the barren sand? No! it will rise 
** to the common God of justice and humanity, 
** and call down vengeance on the head of the 
‘* oppressors.”’ But, perhaps,we shall see,when 
the hour of labour is over, a hapless man who, 
having gained a short reprieve from toil, is 
sitting with folded arms in mute dejection, one 
to whom formerly an affectionate wife, a much- 
loved family, afforded all the sweets of domestic 
happiness, now, alas! no more. Where are 
the visions fled that dawned so bright upon his 
opening mind? Where is the pipe that once 
sounded so sweetly through his native wood, 
while the distant hills repeated its music? 
Where are the flowers that enamelled his moun- 
tains, and the little cabin that rose so humbly 
from the turf? Are they all lost, and does no 
vestige remain, except the bitter track that 
memory has left in his ‘mind? These are the 
effects of your traffic in mankind: thus is the 
sad son of servitude led on from sorrow to mi- 
sery, from misery to despair, 


Crushed, till his high heroic spirit bleeds, 
And from his nerveless frame indignantly recedes, 


The justice and humanity of the case are 
thus forcibly and eloquently summed up by Mr. 
William Smith, in a letter which he has just 
addressed to Mr. Wilberforce: ‘* It may be 
** robbery; but proceed, for you gain by it— 
it may occasion the most wide wasting op- 
pression in Africa, but it puts money into. 
your pocket—it may deprave and disgrace 
your national character, but the docks of 
Liverpool shall swarm with floating charnel- 
houses—it may be murder, perpetrated on 
the largest scale, and inflicted with protract- 
ed agony both of body and mind, bat you 
cannot afford to withhold the, stroke—justice 
** and humanity are good things—-very valuable 
** commodities—bat, like black men, they have 
“* a pecuniary value, and beware lest you pay 
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too mach for them! Almighty Father! who 

havt made of one bleod all natiens of men! 

Is it in Europe, is it.io Britain, that our 

ears are to be tortured with such sounds? 

Is it in this favoured land that we are to 

hear the most hideous of abominations not 

merely defended, but even recommended to 
our practice, by arguments more vile, if pos- 
sible, than the enormities they seek toscreen ? 

How natural, but how disgusting a union of 
** Molock and. Mammon 

The remaining ground upon which to treat 
this subject, is the question of policy. Let us 
turn our eyes to the transactions in the West, 
and behold there a race of men, who, by efforts 
almost unparalleled in the history of past ages, 
have freed themselves from oppression, and 
asserted the independence of St. Domingo. 
Thither let the unfeeling possessor of property 
in our islands turn also: let him look and trem- 
ble at the consequepces which arise from the 
exertions of a vigorous and energetic people! 
And may we not expect that, if we continue 
to oppress the unhappy bondsmen of the West- 
Indies by hard-hearted, or, at best, inconsiderate 
overseers, while we continue in any shape to 
enthrall free beings and our fellow creatures, 
such may be the consequences in Jamaica and 
Barbadoes, as well as ir, St. Domingo ?>—Surely 
such a reflection is not unworthy of the consi- 
deration even of the mest politic among our 
disputants, unless they would lose, through a 
sudden insurrection, what, by pursuing an oppo- 
site course, they might with safety, and even 
glory, retain. Let us observe those men whom 
injustice and tyranny—not nature and Provi- 
dence—have made slaves. Let us enquire why 
they are likely to permit themselves to be 
trampled upon; in what respects they are so 
far inferior to human nature in general, that 
they are fit for nothing’ but to obey more exalt- 
ed beings. They will answer with Shylock, 
** We are Africans—Hath notan African eyes? 

Hath not an African hands, organs, dimen- 

sions, senses, affections, passions ; fed with 

the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed, by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed; if you tickle us, 
do we not langh; if you poison us, do we 
not die; and if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ? If we are like you in the rest, we 
will resemble you in that. If an African 
wrong a Christian, what is his humility? 
Revenge. {fa Christian wrong an African, 


‘“* what should his sufferenc® be by Christian 
** example? Why revenge. The villainy you 
** teach us, we will execute; and it shall go 
** hard but we will better the instraction.” 

Or are the Africans not our brothers and our 
equals, but a part of the’ brute creation, and 
born to be yoked like oxen, to be goaded like 
asses, to be housed in a stat with.theirfellow- 
labourers, the “beasts? If they ‘are but beasts, ~ 
there is an end of the question: we cannot ask 
for the negroes a privilege which must not be 
granted to the other brutes. But if in reality 
they are brethren and men, can we suppose that 
they will, in spite of the glorious ¢ sample set 
before them by the blacks of Hispaniola, con- 
tinue in a state that must wound every feeling 
of their hearts, and stifle independence in their 
bosoms? Let us give back what is not our ewn, 
rather than wait to have it wrested from us; 
rather let us freely restore to the ‘continent of 
Africa the privileges of nature which we have 
snatched away, than perish in the wicked at- 
tempt to defend our unjust advantage ! 

Upon this ground alone, from a wish to pre- 
serve against the fury of insurrection, the pro- 
perty which we possess in the West Indies, even 
though no motives of humanity and justice should 
be suffered to operate upon our minds, we ought 
to abolish this sanguinary calling, this trade 
in which the whites, with more than the fierce-. 
ness of tigers, take advantage of their fellows’ 
imbecility, this market of mankind, still, still, 
mankind, though men disclaim them as their 
fellows! There has not been a moment during 
the last several years of delay, of ‘unnecessary 
disputation, held out to protract the perform- 
ance of that which the legislature have judged 
necessary ; there has not been. a moment in 
which the anti-abolitionists could have been 
certain, that while they were haranguing for 
the continuance of their traffic, some new Tous- 
saint. might not have arisen in Jamaica; that 
while they were exulting in the blood-earned 
gold in‘ which they glittered, the fields of 
their islands might not: have been. blazing be- 
neath the desolating revenge of insulted freedom 
and degraded humanity ! .. 

Perhaps there- may be some, who, cold ne 
incredulous, laugh at such pictures as these, 


and despise the vengeance, as they do the rights, 


of the oppressed negroes. Yet there is a mo- 
ment when the human mind ean longer sub- 
mit to oppression, be that oppression never so 
powerful. .There is a moment when, goaded 
by the spurs, of desperation, the most abject 
wretch wilbapmegioer that from the lowest bu- 
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miliation he cannot be degraded to a lower, and 
rising against tis unmerciful tyrant, will strike 
him at once to the ground. There may be a 
moment when the negro, remembering all that 
be has lost, and agonized by all that he suffers, 
will avenge the fate of his hapless fellow-labour- 
ers who have fallen beneath the rod of injus- 
tice. That moment let us timely foresee! 
Against that moment let us watchfully guard! 
Let us restore’ to independence the negroes in 
our possession, and bestowing on them liberty, 
bestow upon them happiness. 

** How!” cry the slave owners, ‘* would 

you not only put a stop to the future import- 

ation of negroes, but force us also to run the 

risk of destruction by emancipating those in 

our possession?’’ Barbarous men, if you 
have treated these negroes as kindly as you 
pretend to have done, if you have rendered their 
condition superior to that of independent la- 
bour in England, whatisit that youapprehend? 
Their gratitude will ensure to you their mode- 
ration and your safety. But you know that 
your pleas have been false: you know that even 
if they could pardon the vile inroad by which 
you snatched them from their native country, you 
have since inflicted upon them a succession of in- 
juries and insults which it is almost beyond the 
Aeroism of human nature to forgive. You know 
that you have merited a signal and dreadful re- 
venge; and you are afraid to run the hazard of 
meeting it. We do not wish youto meet it. You 
have been guilty, but our object is to relieve the 
Africans, not to punish you. Such as you fear, 
send away: you have plenty of vessels, trans- 
portthem to the regions from whence you took 
them, or to whatsoever other place they prefer 
visiting. But at any rate free them. You have 
Aone an injustice which is now to be repaired ; 
-and you are not to consider little inconveniences, 
-but to repair it amply and completely. 

We wish to see our country’s influence in- 
creased, her name still mentioned with reverence, 
her integrity every where acknowledged, and 
-her power universally extended. How shall we 
accomplish these desirable ends, but by binding 
to our interests the men whom we now oppress, 
by stopping the exactions of covetousness and 
cruelty, by proving to the world that we can sa- 
crifice every thing to duty, and by re=peopling, 
with individuals disposed to think gratefully of 
our treatment to them, the far distant regions of 
Africa? The policy of this action is not merely a 
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lonial owners themselves, it is a policy, not 
merely negative, in preventing great dangers.and 
evils that are inherent in the present system, but 
positive, in the creation of advantages which the 
present system does not possess. One would 
think these advantages must suggest themselves 
to every man, who, for a moment, considers 
the subject, unembarrassed by prejudice. Is it 
not natural, for instance, that the violence em- 
ployed by the slave owners should disgust the ne- 
groes from multiplying ia a country where every 
object that presents itself is connected with dis- 
agreeable associations? Is it not obvious that 
by employing gentle treatment to allure them— 
into our service, not our slavery—we shall di- 
minish the number, if not put an end to the ex- 
istence, of these revolting associations? And is 
it not evident, that the increase of population 
which will be effected by these causes, must be 
of extensive and permanent benefit to the original 
purchasers? Let us for an instant suppose, that 
freedom is this day granted to all the slaves in 
our plantations. After the first ebullitions of joy 
have subsided, they are considering how to dis- 
pose of this new acquisition, their liberty. 
Many will doubtless return to the countries 
whence they came; but, to revert to the old 
hypothesis of the colonial owners, that the ne- 
groes are happier in ser~itude among the whites, 
than in the enjoyment of freedom in their birth- 
places—according to these declarations, many 
among the slaves must prefer remaining, among 
their masters ; and becoming bound to them by 
that reciprocity of obligation, which does sub- 
sist between a free servant to his master, and 
which alone can constitute mutual attachment, 
these negroes will be tempted to settle in the 
islands, and bring up a progeny to succeed them. 
Thus, by abolishing the traffic, we shall be no 
longer obliged to employ a large capital in buy+ 
ing slaves, since voluntary services will easily be 
purchased at an annual sum, not, perhaps, larger 
than the amount of the interest on the original 
purchase-money added to the yearly expences 
of maintenance: and surely we remove a very 
great drawback upon business, when we remove 
the necessity of a considerable capital at setting 
out. 

We have thus stated, shortly, for our limits 
would not permit amplification, the arguments 
which appear to as the most convincing in fa- 
vour of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. ‘The 
prints of opposition may thunder out their 


general policy, with respect to the country at | anathemas against the Grenvilles and Howicks 


targe, but a policy with respect to the colonial 
owners themselves: and with respect to the co- 


of our day: but let not England consent to ¢s- 


timate these noblemen only by a comparisog 
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with their inferiors, now that they _— 
done something which entitles them to posi-| 
tive, not comparative honour: now that they 
have struck the last, the decisive blow, against 
the Slave Trade. Their sins, however heavy in 
quality and many in number, shall be redeemed 
at the judgment seat of an impartial and unpreju- 


diced posterity, when the sirenliitts shall exclaim : 
“Yes! we have committed the errors to which 
‘** humanity is prone; but we had not been a 
*twelvemonth in office before we began the 
** emancipation of the Catholics, and completed 
** the Abolition of the Slave Trade.” 


Horattivs. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


A TREATISE ON INDIGENCE; 


Exhibiting a general View of the National Résources for productive Labour: with Propositions 
for ameliorating the Conditions of the Poor, improving the moral Habits, and increasing the 
Comforts of the Labouring People, particularly the Risine Guneration, by Regulations of 
Political Economy, calculated to prevent Poverty from descending inte Indigence, to produce 

. Sobriety and Industry, to reduce the Parochial Rates of the Kingdom, and generally to promote 
the Happiness and Security of the Community at large, by the Dimiaution - moral and = 


Offences, and the future Prevention of Crimes. 


TWELVE or fourteen years, we believe,’ 
have elapsed since the author of this work first) 
introduced himself to the notice of the public, 
by an elaborate treatise on the “* Police of the 
Metropolis.” The subject was new ; a variety 
of causes co-operated to give it importance ; 
while the clear, familiar style of the author, his 
oficial situation as one of the police magistrates, 
a situation which necessarily facilitated his re- 
searches, and stamped them in some ‘measure 
with the seal of authority, secured his work an 
easy reeeption, and the public, lost in astonish- 
ment at the mass of turpitude and iniquity which 
it displayed, acquiesced in his deductions with- 
out scrutinizing the data on which they were 
formed. It is a remark, made by Mr. Burke, 
in one of his early publications, that the English 
nation is peculiarly prone to contemplate the 
gloomy side of its own picture ; afd he illustrates 
this by observing, that an extraordinary impres- 
sion was made on the public mind, when he was 
a young man, by a pampblet entitled, ‘* An Esti- 
mate of the Manners of the Times,” written by 
Dr. Browne, in which he endeavoured to prove, 
that the English nation had degenerated from the 
worth and valour of their ancestors, and were no 
looger capable of facing their enemies with that 


Widaunted resolution for which they had before 


been so much distinguished. This pampblet, Mr. 
Burke observes, was received with the highest 
approbation; every one was persuaded that the 
English nation had degenerated ; and it was not 
anti! Mr. Pitt( Earl of Chatham's) glorious admi- 
nistration had dispelled the national gloom, that 
the pamphlet’ credit declined. 

Tf this, in fruth, be the national taste, which we. 
are not much disposed to question, scarcely any 
publication could have appeared more congenial 
to it than our author’s Treatise on the Police of 
the Metropolis. The fearful catalogue of crimes 
and delinquencies, and the black muster-roll of 
criminals and offenders which it exhibits, are 
admirably calculated to gratify the feelings of 
the most sombre of our countrymen. The wor- 
thy magistrate was authorized by ‘his dedimus to 
make such an array of vice and turpitude as hé 
should think proper, and this was not neglected. 
Crimes and criminals, offences and offenders 
were posted against each other, with the for- 
mality of a ledger atcount, The account ran 
high; we dare not recapitulate the items of it, 
because that would be to give a sort of currency 
to the slander. As aman in insolvent circum- 
stances, when he goes to make an assignment to 
his creditors, fixes the highest value ou bis stock 
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vicivus and culpable inthe manners or habits of 
those whe form the bulk of the population of 
this great metropolis, took them at their maxf- 
mum, or in other words, gave them at the high- 
est rate that could possibly be set upon them. 
Were a foreigner to take his ideas of London 
and its inbabitants from the delineations in the 
work we have alluded to, what conceptions 
could he entertain of this metropolis? Would he 
not beinclined to say, surely this cannot be that 
great emporium of commerce, that noble capi- 
tal of an illustrious common-wealth of men, re- 
nowned beyond all others for the unrivalled ex- 
cellence of their civil institutions, and inferior 
to none for their military fame, which all 
strangers who have visited it have delighted to 
eulogize, and whose inhabitants have compared 
it to whatever was most magnificent, and most 
fitly ordered in the happiest and most splendid 
period of human history ? Would he not be in- 
clined to call in question Mr. Colquhoun’s state- 
ments, and suspect him of writing a fiction, 
rather than a serious history of the manners 
and morals of the great mass of individuals 
who compose the population of London? 

In our author's present production we per- 
ceive the same bias to represent the moral de- 
pravity of the labouring poor as excessive, 
which distinguished his publications on the Po- 
lice of the Metropolis, and of the River Thames. 
We do not dispute the accuracy of his state- 
ment, when he represents the number of indi- 
gent persons recciving parochial assistance, as 
amounting to upwards of a million of indivi- 
duals, because in this he is supported by par- 
liamentary documents; but, when he reckons 
the number of criminal offenders, who subsist 
chiefly or wholly upon the labour of others, 
so high as near three hundred thousand, “we 
must confess we are slow to lend our belief 
to such an enormous catalogue of vice and de- 
pravity. The question at issue between us and 
Mr. Colquhoun is, are the manners of the com- 
mon people at the present day more depraved 
than they have been in former times? Undoubt- 
edly, a more general taste for luxury pervades 
all ranks of society ; but is not this satisfac- 
torily accounted for by the vast influx of 
wealth which, notwithstanding the drain of 
expensive and almost continued wars, has 
flowed in such copious streams into the king- 
dom, and the unparellel extension of our manu- 
factures and commerce, without supposing any 
alarming deterioration of the national charac- 
ter? Mr. Colquhoun is not willing that we 


gence, idleness, and turpitude, thatthe méralé 
of the nation at large are worse than those of 
many of the countries in Europe; bat he con- 
tends, that the vicious habits, imprévidence, 
and sottishness of the inferior classes of society 
have so greatly increased, that if speedy reme- 
dies be not applied to correct them, they will 
ultimately produce such a gangrene in the body 
politic as to threaten its total dissolution. This, 
in our judgment, is viewing the subject under a 
more alarming aspect than the state of manners 
in England warrants. We are sensible that 
there are many evils and abuses which require 
to be removed, and much vice and misery which 
may be remedied; but may not a full share 
both of the one and the other as fairly be im- 
puted to the defectiveness of our legislative re- 
gulations, as to any degeneracy in the character 
of our labouring poor ? 

As the subject of this treatise now engages 
the attention of parliament, and the system of 
our poor laws is likely to undergo a thorough 
revision, our author's pfeliminary elucidations 
of the distinctions between poverty and indi- 
| gence, which appear to us to be perfectly cor- 
rect, will probably be found useful for the 
clearer understanding of the discussions which 
may arise on this branch of the 
tional code. 


** Poverty,” Mr. Colquhoun defines ‘to be, 
that state and condition in society where the 
‘* individual has no surplus labour in store, and 
consequently, no property but what isderived 
from the constant exercise of industry inthe 
various occupations of life ; or in other 
words, it is the state of every one who must 
** Jabour for a subsistence. 

** Poverty,” is therefore a most necessary 
‘* and indispensable ingredient in society, with- 
** out which nations and communities could not 
exist in a state of civilization. It is the lot 
of man—it is the source of wealth, since with- 
** out poverty there would’ be no labour, and 

* without labour there could be no riches, no 

* refinement, no comfort, no benefit to those 

** who may be possessed of wealth—ihasmuch 

‘** as without a large proportion of poverty 

** surplus labour could never be rendered pro- 
duetive in procuring either the canveniencies 
or luxuries of life. 

** Indigence, therefore, and not poverty is the - 

evil. It is that condition in society, which 

implies want, misery, and distress. It is the 
state of any one who is destitute of the means 
of subsistence, and is unable to labour jo 


“ 


“ 


“ 
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should infer from his aggregate view of Me procure it to the extent nature requires.’ 
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‘« The natural source of sabsistence is the la- 
“ boar of the individual; while that remains 
«+ with him hé is denominated poor: when it 
“ fails, in whole or in part, he 
“ gent. 
The condition of man is of 
“ four material distinctions : 
Utter inability te procure 
subsistence, 


Indigence. 
2, Inadequate ability, 


** 3. Adequate ability and no more—Peverty. 
“ 4. Extra ability, which is the ordinary state 

“ of man, and is the source of wealth. 

‘* But it may. happen, and does sometimes 
“ happen ™ civil life, that a man may havé 
‘* ability to labour, and cannot obtain it. He 
‘* may have labour in his possession, without 
‘* being able to dispose of it. 

‘* The great desideratum, therefore, is. to 
“ prop up poverty by judicious arrangements 
“ at those critical periods, when it is ia dan- 
‘** ger of descending into indigence. The bar- 
‘* rier between these two conditions in society 
‘ is often slender, and the public interest re- 
‘* quires that it should be narrowly guarded, 
‘since every individual who retrogrades into 
‘* indigence becomes a loss to the body politic, 
‘* not only in the diminution of a certain por- 
‘* tion of productive labour, but also in an 


** additional pressure on the community, by the 
‘* necessary support of the person and his fa- 


mily, w 
“ gence. 

“4 At is the province of all governments, by 
‘* wise regulations of internal police, to call 
‘* forth the greatest possible proportion of in- 
‘* dustry, as the best and surest means of pro- 
‘* ducing national happiness and prosperity. 

‘* The poor in England, and indeed in all 

northern climates, have many indispensable 

wants not peculiar to southern countties— 

such as fuel, clothes, bedding, and shelter from 

cold, "These are some of the physical causes 
‘* which produce indigence and wretchedness, 
‘* and render poverty worse in a state of civi- 
‘** lization, than in a savage life. 

* But there are many other causes which 
‘* produce indigence in a state of civilization, 
“* which itis physically impossible to avoid, and 
‘* therefore a provision in some shape or other 
‘* has been made in all nations for persons un- 
‘* able to procure the means of subsistence. In 
** few instances, excepting in England, has any 
‘* legal claim upon the rich been established ; 
** but still the rich have indirectly supported 
‘“* the indigent, and this state-of things will 
** continue as long as civil society exists. 

No, VI, Vol, I, 


have thus into indi- 


** The important consideration is, How te 
reduce the number of indigent, and What 
‘* measures ought to be pursued to prevent the 

** poor who have labour to disposeof, from de-* 
** scending into this staté of misery and Satetion | 
** so injurious to the nation?” 

Mr. Colquhoun then proceeds to state the 
innocent causes of indigence that are irreme- 
diable ; the remediable cause of indigence re- 
quiring props to raise it to a state of poverty ;— 
and the culpable causes of indigence. We 
agree with him in thinking that the cases re-* 
quiring permanent and constant support are few 
in number, compared with those where well . 
timed assistance would restore multitudes to 
society and usefulnes:, who, under the present 
system of managenient, become permanent 
burdens on the public. For the culpable causes 
of indigence scarcely any remedy can be found, 
except in the improvement of the morals of the 
vulgar. 

As our author supposes that a very large 
proportion (much larger than we are inclined 
to admit) of the mass of .indigence which af- . 
flicts society, is to be traced to the bad educa- 
tion, and particularly to the vicious and immoral 
habits of the inferior ranks of the people, he 
contends strongly for the adoption of a system. 
of national education for the children of the: 
poor. This isa point on which we most cordially 
agree with him, being thoroughly persuaded, 
that the best security against indigence, and 
those crimes which are the offspring of ill-regu- 
lated passions, will be found in promoting and 
exciting religious and moral habits among the 
inferior classes of the community, and this can 
no way be done so effectually as by a course of, 
salutary instruction in early life. With regaré 
to our author's plan of a superintending board 
of general and pauper police, we cannot belp 
thinking that itis fraught with difficulties. Tak 
ing his acceptation of the term police in his 
own words, and understanding it to mean all 
those regulations in a country which apply to 
the comfort, convenience and safety of the in- 
habitants; admitting also, that the duties of 
magistrates are improperly confounded with 
those belopging to police; that it is the object 
of police to prevent the commission of crimes, 
while magistrates are not authorized to jater- 
fere. until they have been. perpetrated, we 
much doubt how far the establishment of such 
aboard, clothed with strong, but, in many cases, 
not well defined powers, as it must be in order 
to render it all useful or efficient in its opera~ 
tions, would be acceptable to the feelings of a 
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dom as the English Nation. No plan for ame- 
liarating the condition ef the poer can possibly 
suceeed, anless they are persuaded that the 
chief object proposed to be accomplished is 
their benefit, aad not merely a diminution of 
the tax, which the effluent unwillingly pay to 
indigence. And not only must their feelings be 
respected, but their prejudices must be attended 
te, or the most promising schemes ef reforma- 
tion and improvement will turn out abertive. 

Of the necessity of some alteration in the 
system of our poor laws, no doubt can exist. 
It has been shewn, from estimates laid before 
Parliament, that upwards of one million of in- 
dividuals in this country, which contains less 
than nine millions of inhabitants, have descead- 
ed into a state of indigence, require either 
total or partial support from the public, to the 
amount of nearly 4,300,000/. a year; and Mr. 
Colquhoun calcujates, that, including the vo- 
luntary aids of the benevolent and humane, the 
tetal burthens applicable to temporary or per- 
manent distress, and to indigence, misery, men-. 
dicity and vagrancy, may be estimated at 
8,000,000/. a year. This amount does not 
seem exaggerated, and the serious consideration 
which arises upon it is, whence does it proceed, 
that so immense a revenue should be expended: 
not only withoat producing any visible im-: 
provement in the condition of the poor, but that 
the number of paupers should increase? If the 
fault be in the poor laws, not a day should be 
lost in giving them a thorough revision. Ma- 
ving now been so long in existence it might be 
hazardous and unwise wholly te abrogate 
them; they are, however, unquestionably sus- 
ceptible of modification and improvement, 

The grand fundamental error in the system of 
our poor laws, and the copious spring from 
whence ajj the mischiefs of our pauper esta- 
blishment have flowed, consists in the erroneous 
application of a principle, which was in itself 
national, to a practise confined within the nar- 
row bounds of parochial economy. Mr. Rug- 
gies, a respectable and intelligent author, who 
wrote in 1798, speaking of the poor laws, pro- 
pounces them to be a ‘* vague, unconnected, and 
** inconsistent piece of patch-work; that the 
++ management should be the same as a prudent 
** man would exercise in the conduct of his 
* own affairs; that the poor are a large fa- 
_# mily, and the legislature the master.” If the 
conclusion here drawn be admitted, Mr. Colqu- 
fjaoun is of opinion, that little doubt can exist as 
to the course to be pursued. ‘* The national 
* principle established for the maintenance or 


* relief of paupers,” says he, “ was originally 
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lost sight.of, in local or parochial provisien.: 
‘© Theprinciple was national, the practice was 
‘* parochial. Limiting the burdes toa mere pa~ 
** gochial fund, laid the foundation ef the 
** evils which have followed. Hence the intri- 
** cacy of the machinery introduced ; hence the 
bewildering code of laws which grew out of 
** thesystem ; henee the warfare between parish 
‘* and parish, and the excessive waste of time 
‘** and public money on vexatious litigations,’ 
‘6 which, for nearly two centuries, have dissi- 
‘* pated the funds destined for the indigent.and 
‘* distressed, in attempting to attaip an object, 
‘¢ which, when accomplished, only tented to 
‘* shew theerror in the principle, while it de~ 
‘* based the minds of the unhappy sufferers, 
‘© without adding an atom-to the resources of the 
** state ; on the contrary, ithas tended in every 
instance to reduce and diminish these re- 
** sources. ‘ 

‘* National protection (for this was the prin- 
** cipleat the outset) is not confined-to lecality, 
** nor is it possible te conceive how paupers.can 
** weceive a better or cheaper subsistence by 
** transporting them twenty to two hundred 
miles, atagreatexpence. Here lies the root 
‘* of the evil. Radical defects may be removed, 
‘** but never admit of improvement. If the 
** foundation be rotten, the superstructure rais- 
ed upon itcan never be safe or useful. It has 
‘* already be shewn how many laws have passed 
‘* to amend and improve the original design, 
‘* without success; on the contrary, making 
‘* what was criginally false im principle worse 
“ and worse. 

‘* ‘Let the fund be national, and parish settle. 
ments, removals, appeals, certificates, 
** all the miserable train of endless litigation, 
of questions of no earthly importance to the 
“ nation or to individuals will vanish, The 
* poor man’s liberty will then cease do be 
“ abridged; labour, so oecessary in an agriaul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing coun- 
try, will have freescope, and will find its tree 
Jewel. His Majesty is entitled to the allegi+’ 
** ance of all his subjects, .as members of the 
“ state; and, are they on.account of the cala- 
** mity of indigence, or threatened indigence; 
‘© tobe imprisoned within a particular parish ? 
‘“$ Their country should be their settlement, and 
“ the legislature their guardians.” 

We readily concur in the justice of the fore+ 
going observations, Indeed, we have seldom 
occasion to differ from Mr. Colquhoun, unless, 
whencalculating theaggregate amount of thevice 
and criminality of the age, he estimates it much 
higher than we can admit; or when, proposing 
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remedies, he suggests the establishment of a 
much more vigorous system of pelice, than we 
are inclined to believe the habits'and feelings of 
the Englist nation could be inducedéto tolerate. 
It may be asked, what can be more degrading 
to the feelings of the poor, more ‘injurious to 
their personal freedom, or more saturated with 
abuses, inall its various ramifications, than the 
present system of poor law? We are aware of 
this, but we may ask in return, if the long du- 
ration of the system has not reconciled, ina great 
measure, the objects to be relieved, to its incon- 
veniences and hardships? We do not feel that 
we are possessed with any extraordinary horror 
ofinnovation, on the contrary, we most fervent- || objections to which it appears liable, and also 
ly hope, that the wisdom of parliament may || the obstacles which seem likely to prevent its 
speedily interpose some efficient measures for the being carried into execution to any useful or 
renovation or correction of a system that s0 |' efficacious extent. g 


nearly converns the happiness and interest of so 
large a body of our fellow beings: only we 
must repeat owr persuasion, that the wisest mea- 
sures will be inapplicable, if they are not stu- 
diously adapted to meet the feelings, aud even 
the prejudices of those whese condition they may 
be intended to improve, or whose sufferings they 
may be designed to mitigate. 

We must. defer the further consideration of 
this treatise to our next number, when weshall 
enter into ah examination of Mr. Colquhown’s 
plan of a ‘* deposit bank, for the purpose of giv- 
“* ing more effectual aid and encouragement to 
“* friendly societies;” and point out the great 
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neglected, and, through the féar of ‘giving of 
fence, the memoirs of our contemporaries be- 
come, not vehicles of bold and useful animad- 
version, as in many instances they ought to. be, 
bat dry and vapid details of uninteresting facts, 
glossed over with a disgusting varnish of adula, 
tion and mock importance. és ‘ 

There is, undoubtedly, some force in these 
objections, and we cannot ever hope to se¢ 
contemporary biography entirely freed from 
them 


The public are already so well acquainted 
with the nature ef the work before us, of which 
the present volume forms the ninth, that it 
would be superfipous for us to enter into any. 
regular analysis of its contents. Those who 
have been pleased with former volumes, will . 
not be disappointed with the present. The 
same variety of characters, the same moderate 


LORD BACON, somewhere in his works, 
regrets, that the lives of eminent men are not 
more frequently written ; fer, adds he, though 
kings, princes, and great personages be few; 
yet there are many other excellent men who 
deserve better than vague reports, and barren 
eulogies. To this opinion of that great phi- 
losopher we may add, that there isa natural 
desire in the public for the details of those ac- 
tions, and for a sketch and outline of that cha- 
racter, by which a man has rendered himself) 
conspicuous in society. Hence the popularity 
of those works of contemporary biography 
which haye so greatly multiplied of late years. 
Critics, however, have made some strong, and 
certainly not unplausible objections to,contem- 
porary biography. They contend, that it sa- 
vours more of panegyric than of the truth and} 
teverity of history; improper. characters are 
often introduced who have rendered themsélves||tone of politics and liberality of sentiment 
notorious chiefly through their folly or their|| which distinguished the preceding volumes of 
crimes; and, in general, praise is. bestowed’) ** Public Characters” will be found in an equal 
with such. a lavish hand, that approbation || degree to prevade the present, 
loses its value through common and indiscri-\| As a fair specimen of the work, and. parti- 
minate use, The other objections to contem-||cularly as presenting our readers with an in- 
Porary biography are, that writers, in treating | teresting account of a lady who is now occupied 
of living characters, are restrained by consi- with the important task: of forming the mind 
derations of delicacy and respect from delivering ||of the young Princess (Charlotte of Wates,) 
their sentiments with the same freedom they | who, in all human probability, isone day deg- 
would were the persons of whot they treat no || tined to: wield. the sceptre of these kingdoms, 
longer in existence; hence’ honest»ceusure is the following: particulars of the 
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early yeats of the Earl of Elgin, late his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Constantinople. 
_ “ Thomas Bruce, sixth Earl of Elgin, and 
** tenth Earl of Kincardine, was born about the 
** year 1769 or 1770. He was a younger 
** brothers; but on the demise of William Ro- 
** bert, the late Earl, he succeeded to the title 
** and estates. The present Countess Dowager, 
““ who was left a widow early in life, with 
** five children to educate and settle in the 
‘* world, happily possessed a sound judgment, 
** and an extraordinary degree of ‘fortitude : 
‘with these useful qualities her ladyship, at 
** the same time, united all the domestic vir-~ 
** ques. During the life of her husband she, 
** with great disinterestedness, relinquished her 
** jointare for the purpose of improving his es- 
** tates; and as they were situated in the county 
** of Fife, and abounded with lime-stone, this 
** was at length effected, although, perhaps, not 
* so suddenly, as had been hoped. 

** Having repaired to London, Lady Elgin 
** determinded to devote herself to her children. 

** As she was resolved to give the subject of 
** this memoir an excellent education, while 
** Charles Andrew, her third son, was destined 
** to seek his fortune in the East ; Westminster 
“* School was fixed upon for that purpose. With 
** all the fondness and zeal of a good mother, 
** she herself removed to Dean's Yard, on pur- 
** pose to superintend the morals and the health 
“* of Lord Elgin; and the young nobleman be- 
~* ing thus under her own eye, the mercenary 
** attentions of a boarding-house, and the re- 
** volting, and sometimes dangerous, discipline 
** of fags, were thus happily eluded. But, on 
** the other hand, nothing necessary for instruc- 
“tion was neglected. The young peer was 
‘* dispatched at an early hour to school, dressed 
** out, during bad weather, in his blue worsted 
** stockings, and armed with clothing that might 
** defy all the rigours of a Scandinavian winter. 

“* When qualified for the university, the 
** mother, instead of sending bim to either Ox- 
** ford or Cambridge, selected St. Andrews *, 
**in Scotland, for the purpose of completing 
* bis education; and there, in a small town, 
“without the possibility of being misled by 
** the fascinations of pleasure, or the frequency 
*‘ of bad example, his studies were superin- 
** tended on the shores of that noble estuary, 


* “ The Earl of Buchan, together with his 
“two brothers, the one Lord Chancellor of 
.** Great Britain, the other Lord Advocate of 
“* Beotland, were all educated at this university. 


** much satisfaction as on the classic banks of. 
** the Cam or the Thames. : 

** Mean while other acquirements were not. 
“ omitted. To learn to fence and to dance, 
‘* the aid of the best masters were called ins 
** while the most necessary of all accomplish- 
* ments, that of reading and speaking his na- 
** tive language with propricty, was not for- 
“* gotten: on this occasion her ladyship made 
“use of the talents of aman (Mr. Walker), 
‘* who has justly attained great celebrity, but 
** whose state of health, we are sorry to add, 
“ precludes him from the same degree ef ex- 
** ertion as formerly. 

** To qualify him fora public life, for which 
*“* he had been from the first intended, his ford- 
‘* ship was sent abroad expressly with this view. 
‘* As the German language was then supposed 
‘* equally indispensable for a soldier and a 
* diplomatist *, he resided some time within 
‘* the pale of the empire; anda knowledge of 
“the continent being deemed necessary for 
‘‘ every nobleman, he accordingly travelled 
** there for a year or two. This mode of edu- 
‘* cation did not prove unusefal in respect to 
** his future pursuits in life ; and the prudence 
“and vigilance displayed by a fond mother, 
** towards her son, at length attracted the notice 
* of royalty; so that the Dowager was after- 
‘* wards selected to superintend the infancy ofa 
‘* Princess destined one day to rule the empire.” 

The following anecdotes of Sergeant Hill, 
the father of the English bar, may not, per- 
haps, be unamusing to the generality of our 
readers. It is impossible for us to vouch for 
the authenticity of all that we meet with ina 
work like this under our consideration, but 
that should not preclude us from extracting 
what has amused us, and what may also amuse. 
our readers. 

After having courted a young lady of con- 
** siderable fortune, the settlement was drawn, 
‘* the jointure fixed, provision made for younger 
** children, and every thing but one concluded 
** in due form. The ceremony of the church 
** has of late years become necessary for a con- 
** tract once deemed of merely a civil nature: 
** accordingly, the lawyers having finished, the 
** next thing to be done was to consign the par- 
“* ties to the benediction of the priest. The, 
** learned Sergeant is said to have gone to cham- 


* “* He actually studied the civil law, and jug 
“* gentium while in Germany,” 
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‘ bers as usual on the morning that was to make 
“him a bridegroom; and as usual, also, he 
** happened to be engaged that day in a most 
* intricate and perplexing subject, which re- 
* quired particular nicety of investigation. 
* The canonical hours bad now commenced, 
«and a message had already been received, 
‘that the carriage was at the door, and the 
“bride waiting. On this, law gave way to 
‘love ; and the juridical dignitary having sus- 
* pended his labours, he repaired to the parish 
“church, and became a husband. But there 
‘are certain paramount duties which a good 
** man, and still more, a good lawyer, owes to 
client, his profession, and his country. 
* At the usual time in the evening the Sergeant 
** accordingly returned to his books and papers, 
‘and became so inveloped ia cogitation, that 
‘* he might actually have forgotten the business 
‘* of the morning, if he had not been reminded 
** of it by his clerk, and that, too, at the lucky 
‘* period when he was fortunate enough to dis- 
* cover a case in point. . 
‘* Another little incident of a less aabions ap- 
* pearance, shall next be recorded. The Ser- 
geant, during the long vacation, was always 
accustomed to retire to his seat, at Rowell, in 
Northamptonshire. It happened once, we 


** expectation of the brush, was the first to be- 
** hold his victim stretched lifeless on the ground, 
“ and pinioned to the earth by cruel plebeian 
By this time his companions had 
come up, together with the hantsman, whip- 
per.in, &c. &c. so that the whole yard was 
completely full, They were at firstextremely 
anxious to know who the daring culprit was, 
that had-presumed to bereave the field and the 
pack of their prey! and were immediately 
informed that the execution had taken place 
in pursuance of legal authority. Their mur- 
murs on this increased ten-fold; and whea 
they had the vicw halloo of the venerable Ser- 
geant, whe made his appearance, with the 
book in his hand, to defend the act of his vas- 
sale, they became outrageous. 
‘* Notwithstanding this, the learned ex- 
pounder of the law was not to be intimidated ; 
he knew that he had authorities on hisside ; 
and although he was conscious that the men 
whom he was now about to address, had 
no great veneration either for the common or 
statute law, yet he gravely quoted a cate 
from one of the old reporters, that would 
have puzzled a whole bar of modern practi- 
tioners to controvert. The effect, however, 
was prodigious ; for what with the extraor- 


‘ 


are told, towards the latter end of autumn, ||‘* dinary appearance of the worthy Sergeant, 
‘* that some of the neighbouring squires, being ||‘‘ who was, indeed, in his gown, which ap- 
in pursuit of a fox, reynard, who found him-/||** peared to them a mere bed-gown, the seeming 
self hard pressed, took refuge at length in the ||** quaintness of his method, the singularity of 
court yard of the venerable subject of the pre-||** the occurrence, and the novelty of the whole, 


sent memoir. 
** It so fell out that, at this critical moment, 
he himself was reading for his amusement an 
ancient case, in which it was proved, that in 
a trespass of this kind the owner of the ground 
hada right to inflict the punishment of death, 
To koow, and enforce the law, were one and 
the same act in the present instance. Mr. 
Hill accordingly gave orders for punish- 
ing the fox, as an original trespasser, which 
was done instanter, 
‘* Exactly at this fatal period the hunters ar- 
** rived with the hounds.in full ery; and the 
** foremost horseman, whe already panted in 


which was totally out of the common way, 
‘ they were so completely thrown back, that 
their rage suddenly abated.. Accordingly 
those very persons, who would have rode 
over a wheat field, with all the hounds in full 
cry, without remorse, and put to defiance the 
miserable peasant who attempted to defend 
his property from their intrusien, suddenly 
felt their rage abate, and actually sneaked 
away, completely chap-fallen, followed by 
their dogs, with their tails hanging betweea 
their legs; and both men and beast affording, 
** for the first time, a most, respectfal and sub- 
** missive testimony of obedience to the laws.” 
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ORIGINAE AND SELECT. 


VERSES 


SENT WITH A PORTE PEUILLE TO THAT ELE- 
GANT AND INGENIOUS ARTIST, ROBERT 
KERR PORTER, ESQ. NOW IN RUSSIA. 


TO thee, whose pencil all the graces guide, 
- A stranger sends, (she boasts no happier name ) 
With timid hand, from Thames’s silver side, 
Her humble gift, and unobtrusive claim. 


O could she bid, with all thy magic pow'r, 
At Fancy’s touch thy fair creations rise, 
Then might she greet thee on the northern shere, 
With one bright seene of dear realities. 


Beneath my sketch what fairy forms appear ! 
Bosom'd in rural beauty’s woodland charm ; 
To all the muses, all the virtues dear, 
One envy'd'cottage rears its modest form. 


There nymphs, as fair as ere thy pencil drew, 

Shed sweet enchantment o'er the glowing 
scene ; 

And whilst she heaves her anxious sigh for you, 


SONNET; 
ON RECEIVING FROM A FRIEND, ON CHRIST~ 
MAS-DAY, SOME AMARANTHS. 


NOT blended with those buds of varying form, 
That mark the changing season—not eatwin'’d 
With the red promise of the winter’s storm, 
Will I, fair flower, thy softer blossoms bind, 
Ah! no, sweet emblem of affection’s year, 
That knows no change of season, thou shale 
live 
Adorn’d with ev'ry charm to mem’ry dear, . 
With ev’ry grace, unfading bloom can give : 
And, like the mountain plants, which firm as gay, 
Bare their sweet bosoms to the winter’s wind ; 
Whilst harmless round them, all her tempests 
play, 
And closer to the soil their fibres bind: 


So shalt thou bloom in Sorrow’s wintry hours, ' 


And, ’midst her storms as rude, shed. May's 
luxuriant flow’rs. 
M. C. 


Maternal fondness wears her gentlest mien. 


A SAILOR’S RAMBLE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 


But fairer still, in sweet perspective, lives 
A brighter view than Fancy ere display'd ; 
With all that fame, with all that genius gives, 
One dear-lov’d form returns to-bless the shade. 


Around his steps the chaste affections press, 
With.ev'ry mingling joy in virtue’s form; 

All heav'n bestows when most inclin’d to bless, 
All virtue gives, when most dispos’d to charm. 


What tho’ obstructing laurels crowd thy way, 
Entwin'd with those thy dearer England wove, 
Affection’s happier hand, more blest, more gay, 
Blends in her wreath the flow’rs of truth and 
love. 


| 

*Midst their chaste sweets, with unebtrading hue, | 

if Friendship weave her buds of humbler 
bloom, 

Oh! let them live consign’d to Taste and you, 

And, blushing, greet thee with their mild 


They will not fear to meet the northern gale ; 
They will not droop beneath the northern sky: 
Vainly shal) wintry storms their bloom assail, 
Like thy own laurels, these shall never die. 
MM. C. 


A BALLAD, 
Addressed to the Maid of Shanklin-Chine. . 
To Vecta’s fair Isle, by its sweet scenes invited, 
A sailor, scarce safe from the battle’s loud 
thunder, 
O’er hill and o’er valley has wander’d delighted, 
Lost in wild admiration, amazement, and 
wonder. 


From the height, where the monk paid bis 
matin devotion *, 
To Cath’rine the sainted protectress of moun¢ 
tains, 
He survey'd all the treasures of land ond of 
ocean, 
Fleets, harbours, towns, villas, moods es 
dows, and fountains. 


Tho’ attic Sir Richard +, in language oalatiiie 
Brag of Delos and Chios, and rocky gina, 

Let me vist Steephill ¢, that villa romantic, 
And pen rustic lays on the banks of Medina 4. 


“* St. Catherine’s Down. 

+ The late Right Hon. Sir Richard Worsley; 
Bart. author of the History of the Isle of Wight. 
t The charming villa of the late Col. Hill. 

§ Medina river washes the town of Newport, 
and nearly divides the island. 
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Medina ! meek naiad, who modestly wanders, 
Unaoticed, unsung, in slow labyrinth creeping, 
And leads on to Newport her secret meanders, - 
Where Religion (insulted Religion) sits weep- 
ing 
The bard flies indignant, from discord and 
Dalton, 
To Quarr’s abbey’d ne + and Orde’s gothic 
towers 
Or lingers at Wooton with ‘innocent Walton §, 
Or wanders to Apley’s disconsolate bowers. 


He’s gone! the low’d friend, .in his cold tomb 
he slumbers ; 
He’s fall’n, like Montague ||, covered, with 
glory ; 
Yet deathless his name, for the Muse in sweet | 
numbers, 
To ages unborn shall relate the bright story. 


What interchange, charming, of land, wood 
and water, 
Of distant towa rampart and battlement hoar ; 
Of fleets half dismantled by War's savage 
thunder, 
When th’ affrighted Atlantic was purpl’d 
with gore. 


All hail! ye proud bulwarks, with flags gaily 
streaming, 
Hail squadrons triumphant, and heroes vic- 
torious ! 


And hail gallant veteran 1, whose courage bright. 


beaming, 
Led en thy brave comrades to conquests so 
glorious ! 


How lovely are Fairy Hills ** quiet recesses, 
And Nunwell’s ++ grey oaks, and her an-' 


cient domains ; 
But lovelier the scenes which chaste Phillida ¢ 
dresses, 
Where Taste with her sister Simpticity reigns. 
* At the period of writing these lines, there 
were some unfortunate disputes between the 
minister of Newport and his parishioners, - 
+ Quarr Abbey, a charming seat. 
t The residence of Sir John Orde, Bart, 
§ A most worthy clergyman. 


: | This brave officer was kified in the tate 
war, when bravely fighting the ‘hatiles of his jj 


country. 

The gallant Howe. 

** Another seat of Sir John Orde’s, 

++ The residence of Sit Wm. Oglander, Bart. 

tt The cottage of Lady Brlliget Totlemache, 
one of the most romantic and et a in Great 
Britain, 


But lovelier still, and sweet beyond measure, _ 
Is the village * where beauty and terror 
invite us; 
Where the Chine fills the mind with horror and 
pleasure, 
Where hill, wood, and wave, farm and ham- 
let delight ‘us. 


But it is not the wave, nor the farm, nor the 
village, - 


Nor the elms that enibosom the viear's mug 


dwelling : 
Nor the hill white 
in tillage, 


Nor the Chin the 
swelling 
‘Oh! no, ‘tis:‘the choicest production of nature, 
Last and best of God's gifts, méant to solace 
man’s sorrow ; 
So bewitching, so modest, to charming crea- 
ture, 
I could gaze all to-day—1 could sigh all tes 
morrow. 


Yet blush not, my fair, at an honest tar’s rap- 
ture, 
Who loves, tho’ a Stranger to love's tendet 


lingo ; 
And if he could win ‘thee, would think thee a 


capture, 
Superior to all the rich fleets of Domingo. 


But hark! the loud gun gives the signal for 
sailing, 
Farewell, then, to wooing and amorous 
prattle : 
Yet accept, fairest maiden, this sigh unavaling, 
I go—'tis my country that calls me to battle. 
THE MANIAC, 


“ WHEN I am saddest I sing; youshall bear 
me, hush! 
Light be the earth op Billy’sreast, 
And green the sed that wrapshis grave. 
‘© These was a plaintive wikiness in the air 
not to be withstood ; and, except the keeper's, 
there wasnot an uamoistened eyearouad ker.” 
Vide the Man of Feeling. 


mark yon mantac’sgaltid cheek! 
O mark her wan and Janguid eye! 
Those freazied looks which sere bespeak , 
A heart whence peace and camfort fly ! 


* Shanklin, in which once resided the beau 
tifa) and accomplishes Miss W——, 
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Yet thus, with wildest thoughts opprest, 
These notes her mem’ry still can save : 
“ Light be the earth on Billy’s breast, 
** And green the sed that wraps his grave.” 
To Heaven she turns the tearless éye! 
"She seeks relief from tears in vain ! 
Drain’d is the fountain of supply ; 
The mad’ ning fever fires her brain! 
Her notes each passing step arrest, 
Each stranger's tender pity crave : 
“ Light be the earth on Billy’s breast, 
** And green the sod that wraps his grave.” 
Poor hapless maiden! Sorrow’s child! 
Sad victim of delirious woe! 
Can'st thou, amidst those thoughts so wild, 
One happy hour of comfort know ? 
In accents soft, she sinks to rest, 
(Whilst frantic wretches rqund her rave :) 
** Light be the earth on Billy’s breast, 
** And green the sod that wraps his grave.” 


Misguided sire! what now avails 
Thy bitter groans, thy sad remorse ? 
That child, whom madness now assails, 
Thou soon shalt see a silent corse ! 
Accept, sweet maid, thy soul at rest, 
The tender prayer thy pity gave: 
** Light be the earth upon thy breast, 
** And green the sod that wraps thy grave.” 
TO THE LADY-BIRD. 
SAY, thou little pretty rover, 
’ Where my Lilla’s gone to dwell ; 
Tell asad despairing lover, 
Where to find her hidden cell. 


Must I thro’ the shady bower, 
Or the sunny valley stray ? 
At the silent midnight hour, . 
Or at morning take my way ? 
Mast I brush the dew-clad meadow, 
With my hasty searching stride ? 
Or, beneath yon moantain’s shadow, 
Seek my lost and wand’ ring bride ? 


Hence! And hie thee to the bowers, 
Where my beautious Lilla dwells: 

There, may ever blooming flowers, 
Ope’ for thee their fragrant cells. 


Menanver, 


PROLOGUE 
TO THE NEW PLAY, ENTITLED 
THE CURFEW. 
RU DBE is the tale our Author's scene pourtrays ; 
Rude was our country in her earlier days— 
When first the Curfew, knell of England’s woe, 
Prodiaim’d the triumphs of the Norman bow ; 
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And haughty Wiliam, with unballow’d Claim 
And ruthless sword, usurp'd a 
Force than was law—all right was With the 


strong, 
And public plunder charter’d private wrong. 
The blasted-soil, the track of war reveal’d— » 
Wild was the forest, and untill'd the field, 
In that dark age, the tyrant of the mind, 
Gaunt Superstition, trampled on mankind: 
Hecate’s dire name imperial realms-dismay'é, - 
And sceptred heroes trembled at a shade. 
At midnight oft the impious vows were rais’d, _ 
The taper glimm’ ring, whilst the cauldron blaz’d! 
The hag by Fancy loath’d, by Hate pursu’d, 
With spells abhorr’d th’ infernal spirits woo'd 
O’er the blue flames she breath’d ihe aw ful word, 
And Fate’s mysterious characters explor’d : 
Her voice the victor’s tew ring soul opprest, 
Her eye glane'd terror thro’ the mailed breast. 
Drear as the night of winter was that time, , - 
The live-long night of Lapland’s aretic clime; | 
And long a cheerless aspect England bore, - ~ 
And late the twilight linger'd on her shores 
That time is past; beneath the day-star’ssmile, 
The arts have bloem’d and ripen’d in our isle ; 
No spell is breath’d, no impious flame aspires, 
Thelamp of Science burns with hallow’d fires; — 
No vassals own their Lord's imperious claim— 
For every Briton boasts a freeman’s name ! 
By this enfob!'’d—at his country’s call 
He goes—for her, to conquer, or to fall! 
Proud by his actions to approve his birth, 
The dust of heroes is his native earth ! 
Ye, who with us, departed times retrace, 
Forgive the faults of an unletter’d race: 
With candour mark those customs not your own, 
And pity errors to your age unknown :. 
Too kind for scorn, too just to be severe, 
Ye serve no tyrant, and no conqueror fear; - 
Too blest to envy—for distrust too brave, 
Your first, your noblest triumph is to save ; - 
Oh! here with friendly zeal protect our cause, 
Your voice is fame, and glory your applause. 

EPILOGUE TO THE CURFEW. ‘ 
MAY I come forward? Do I friends behold ? 
Has not our Curfew then its own knell toll’d? 
I fear'd our drama’s name alone would fright ye, 
Convine’d no gothic customs could delight ye. . 
Fine whims indeed were in that monarch’s head, 
Who all his subjects sent at eight to bed ; 
Should modern rulers to such plans-resort, 
Alas! alas! twould spoil a world of sport. 


Those were strange times !—for then the race 
of beaux 


In cot, and palace, with the sup arose; ~ 
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And stranger still, betles, for cosmetics, knew 

Not the Qiympian, but the morning dew: 

From Dawn’s chill breezes they their roses 

gain'd, 

And queen o’erevery thing, pure Nature reign’d ; 

Nay, such the ignorance of each untaught zany, 

They follew'd darks, as we do,—Catalani. 

What valgar days! I’m glad pass’ 

away! 

Then people slept all night, and wak’dall day 3 

To them.unknown the eccentric, dear delight 

To sleep all day, and visit all the night. 

Unfelt by them the joy our fashion yields, 

In winter, towns they sought, in swmmer, fields ; 

But wiser, we such natural ways disown, 

And cold mouths pass in country, hot in town: 

And tho’ a watk at Morn’s refreshing hour ~ 

Might faded beauties native bloom restore, 

All such receipts for bloom I deem a bubble, 
When rouge, beyond epee’ is hones less 

trouble :— 

Thus I’m convine'd all moderns wap wise, . 

Beyond the past, will present customs prize ; 

Aad let me hope uneavying times that were, 

Y ou'll hate all curfews but the CURFEW HERE. 


FINE 


Yet, one word more :—by’ moderu 
witches 

Have guia'’d tho for new:thélrart enriches 
Once, stripes, or death their recompence became, 
While no one wish’d a fortune-teller’s name 
Then too in Auts they liv'd—to us, that’s novel ! 
We do not seek for witches in a hovel; ' 
streets, and squares ex- 


What splendid coaches throng a may 
poor ! 

a good trade—I'll practise it I vow, 

Nay, with your leave, I will begin it now— 


(After a pause, during which she looks round 
the house. ) 


Our Author’s fate, I in your faces read, 

And dare foretell, our drama will succeed.— 

Oh! then, ye critics, if ye friendly feel, 

What your hearts whisper, let your hands re- 
veal ; 

Applaud, and prove me, what is not theommon, 


And quite the fashion now—a CUNNING 
WOMAN. 


ARTS. 


AGREEABLE to the promise we made in 
our last number, we. resume with pleasure our 
account of the productions.of national genius, 
now on exhibition at the British Institution, in 
Pall Mall. Continuing our account of the mid- 
die room, we have to notice, with particular 
approbation, No. 129, Madona and Bambino, 
Douglas Guest ; Nos, 132, Youth, Middle Age, 
and Old Age, or the Fates drawing the Thread 
of Life ; and 148, The Past, the Present, and the 
Coming Hour (companions) 8. Shelley. No. 
140, Flowers, J. Newlett, is an exquisite speci- 
men of this branch of the art, and eqitals the pre- 
ductions of the Dutch School in the same line. 
The more narrowly this picture is viewed, the 
more it must be commended.- It has been pur- 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford, at the price 
of 400 guineas. Nos, 166, The Village Semp- 
Stress, or the Happy Boy, measuring for his first 
suit; and 174, (its companion) Village Scene, 
fetching home their Sunday’ dinner, 
W. R. Bigg, are in the happiest style of this 
artist, Pe ise admirable delineations of the fa- 
miliar scenes of rural-life rank him deservedly 
so high in this class of living painters. 

No. V1, Vol. I. 


In the South room, No. 176, an Ifalian Port, 
N. Pocock; No. 194,a more with Cattle, 
B. Barker; No. 204, a Calm, B . Hoppner; 
and No. 236, ant Mr. North-. 
cote, are all pictures of high merit, and would 
do honour to almost any gallery. The latter 
has been purchased for the Marquis of Stafford’s 
collection, Nor can we pass over without ap~ 
probation, No. 270, a Landscape and Figures, 
from Gessner’s Death of Abel, R. Corbould ; 
No. 271, a View in Switzerland, E. Garvey ;, 
and No, 297, a Landscape and Windwill, 8, W. 
Reynolds, 

Since our last, the been 
disposed of ; and, among the names of. the pur- 
chasers, we perceive those of the Marquis of 
Stafford, H..R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
ithe Earl of Carlisle, Lords Boringdoa, Kin- 
nard, Granville, Levison Gower, Sirs H. Flem- 
ing, Mostyn, Messrs, Adair, A. Davidson, 
Agar, Loveden, T. Hope, &c. &e. We are 
happy to add, that the prices at which the 
works have sold, afford us strong reason to 
believe, that this institution will prove of 
great utility, as holding forth the most flatter — 
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ing encouragement to artists of the British 
School. 

We mentioned in our last number, Mr. Ba- 
con's models for monuments to the memory of 
Lord Nelson and Mr. Pitt: it now remains for 
ug to gotice the productions of the other artists, 
who coniend for the honour of being selected to 
exceute the-monumental tributes to the memory 
of those great men. 

In the model of Mr. Rossi, R.'A. Mr. Pitt, 
habited as Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
seated ina thoughtful posture at the base of the 
statue of Britannia. The statesman leans on the 
statute-books of his country, and near him are 
rélls, on which it is proposed to inscribe some 
of the prime acts of his administration. A figure 
on the left of Britannia, represents Eloquence 
and Integrity ; and one on the right, Wisdom 
and Patriotism, Below these, Loyalty, on the 
ope side, regards the Minister with complacency, 
as the firm supporter of the regal dignity; and, 
on the other, Faction is represented bound, and 
deprived of the implements of mischief. 

In Mr. Garrard’s model, a statue of the Mi- 
nister is given in his robes; and the Genii of 
Britannia are descending to crown him with a 
chaplet of flowers of the Union, in commemo- 
ration of the happiness, prosperity, and conso- 
lidation of power, effected under his councils. 
The British Lion, animated by his justice and 
his eloquence, obtained, under his administra- 
tion, complete possession of the Trident, which 
is exemplified by that symbol of naval power 
being bound by a wreath of oak to the fasces. 

' Mr. Flaxman represents the Minister in a 
consular habit*, rousing the geniys of Britannia 
to the defence of the altars and domestic com- 
forts of his country, whose foes are falling be- 
fore him on a sinking prow, on which also the 
British Lion is represented over-powering a 
Tyger. Behind the Minister, Victory descends, 
with a branch of palm and crown of laurels, 
on a buoyant prow. 

’ Mr. Westmacott’s model represents Mr. Pitt 
in the costume of his office, his right hand on 
the altar of bis country ; afflicted Eloquence re- 


* It were a waste of words to point out the 
impropriety of representing modern personages 
in antique habits; if modern dress, or the dress 
of office, be. thought wnelassical or untasteful, 
why not clothe our monumental figures of real 
personages with a dress to be left to the fancy 
of the artist, in a way similar to that of the 
allegorical personages whom they introduce on 
occasions ? 


clines on the same altar, and looks up with sym- 
pathetic regard to her departed ornament. In 
another part of the composition, the Historic 
Muse records the services of the statesman, 
while the Genius of Great Britain, leaniug over 
an inverted torch, contemplates the annals of the 
patriot. 

In the model of Mr. Smith, the Minister is 
represented as crushing Rebellion, while dis- 
appointed Conspiracy drops her mask, and 
withdraws into the cavern of obscurity. 

Mr. Garrard has three models for a monu- 
ment of Lord Nelson. In the first, his Lord- 
ship, having received his mortal wound, is re- 
presented as supported by Religion, in his last 
moments, and rejoicing in victory. The pedes- 
tal is decorated with palms, figures, and medal- 
lions, and a@ bas relicf in front emblematical of 
Egypt subdued and protected. In the second, 
Nelson, covered with glory, falls victorious, 
and rejoices in death to behold Britannia tri- 
umphant, while Neptune, subdued, lays the tri- 
dent at her feet. In the third, Lord Nelson is 
represented as giving his last telegraphic order 
(England expects every man to do his duty,) 
which Fame records, while Victory crowns the 
hero. A plinth with the words St. Vincent, 
Nile, Trafalgar, &c. &c. rests on a rostral pe- 
destal, with the names of the great ships de- 
stroyed, Redoubtable, Santa Anna, Bucen- 
taure, &c. &c. The base is emblematica! of 
the services of the illustrious chief. 

Mr. Flaxman’s model presents a grand bate, 

embellished with a figure of the Nile, and 
sculptured with the mournful occasion of the 
work. On this is elevated the statue of Lord 
Nelson. His admiring country is supposed to 
be visiting the monument, and, with extended 
hand, directing the rising youth to emulate the 
hero whose victories have raised him to immor- 
tality. 
’ ‘There are also four models for monuments to 
the memory of: Marquis Cornwallis, by Gar- 
rard, Rossi, Smith, and Westmacott. As these, 
like the former, are under the consideration of 
a select committee, appointed by parliament 
to decide on their respective merits, it would 
be presumptuous in us tq hazard an opinion, 
which of them best merits to be adopted. Like 
the other models, they appear to us too much 
laboured, or, in other words, they aim to ¢x- 
press too much. Will artists never learn that 
there is a greatness in simplicity, equally 
charming to the wise and to the vulgar, which 
no fictions in sculpture, however happily con- 
ceived, can stand in competition with ? 
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PUBLIC ‘AMUSEMENTS. 


THE THEATRE. 


DRURY-LANE. 

THE Comedy of the Curfew has been fre-] 
quently repeated, but not with so brilliant A 
success as the merits of the writing appear to 
demand. The fact is, that an English audience 
at large, is not capable of appreciating these 
minuter excellencies : and slovenliness and bad 
grammar, if they are accompanied by a strong 
interest and a brilliant show, are as acceptable to 
their taste as the most highly accomplished 
productions of poetry.. Long standing on the 
stage must have given firmness to a piece before 
it will be relished by the multitude; and even 
then, that multitude will relish only what has 
been pointed out to them as peculiarly good. 
We observe that in the Curfew, night after night, 
the only passages which seem to excite the 
smallest sensation among the audience, are those 
that the newspapers have singled out as parti- 
cularly poetical. The actors still continue to 
exert themselves with great diligence. for , the 
furtherance of the play, and we have no doubt 
that it has been a good deal assisted by the mo- 
velty of Miss Duncan’s costume and character. 
This pleasing actress has been hitherto seen 
only in comedy : but her talents in the serious 
walks of the drama are evidently above me- 
diocrity. Yet she is guilty of a considerable 
oversight, when, after a determination to change 
her voice and manner in the presence of the 
Baron, she still preserves the identical tone and 


air with which she. began the part. 
we approve the look of settled and determinate 
detection, with which she reads the countenance 
of the Friar, when, on his interruption, she 
says to him, j 
Father, I did not say’ thy cloak concen!" 
a villain.” 


‘The remark that. accompanies this line, is 
merely a general observation on . hypocrisy, 
which, if it meant, any thing, meant a sarcasm 
on the church at large, and not a suspicion o 
the person before her, whom she. had no.reason 
for supposing to be a robber. If she had, why 
did she not cause him, as well as the minstrels, 
to be searched ?—Heowever, her acting on the 
Whole is intitled to great commendation, and 
commendation we, at all times, are happy to 


Nor can}! 


{| bestow. The scene with Robert, which js 
written in imitation of Shakspeare’s Arthur 
and Hubert, is particularly affecting, 

On the 12th of the month,,this play was fol- 
lowed by an after-piece, in two acts, called 
The Young Hussar; or, Love and Mercy, It 
is the production of Mr. Dimond, jun. and for 
that young gentleman’s credit, we are willing 
to believe, what the general turn of the piece, 
and a number of passages in the dialogue, gave us 
frequent reason to suspect, that the Young Hus- 
sar is a translation. Mr. Dimond ia his original 
pieces, usually pours for that considerable por- 
tion of incoherent rhodomontade, about streams 
and zephyrs, and valleys, and sun-beams ; now, 
on this occasion we were saved from the hor- 
rors of poetical exuberance, and condemned te 
a maukish exhibition of what is called every- 
day life. Every-day life indeed! a day doe 
not often occur without shewing us something 
more of real life, something from which, unr 
like the Young Hussar, we may gather either 
instruction or amusement. The Young Hussar 
reminded us very much of the school stories 
we have heard from our sisters, of @ 
young lady in fear of the governess, popping 
sometimes into a closet, sometimes under a tar 
ble, and sometimes behind a bundle of cloth, 
All this may be very well for Miss to perform, 
and Governess to scold for, but it is rather be- 
neath the dignity of an audience to sit out such 
insipidity. The characters are as follows: 


Bertrand de Valancourt,.. Mr. Eyre. 
Plorian, Mr, Elliston. 
Larotles, Mr. Cherry. 
Boncour, ... Mr. Gibbon. 
Captain Vermeuil, ...... Mr. Digoum, 
Ensign de Courcy, ...... Mr. Miller. 


Madame Larolies, ...... Mrs. Harlowe. 
Caroline, Mrs. Mountain. 


demned to receive. « thousand lashes for having 
sold his sword aad accoutrements, which he 
afterwards turns out to have done in order to 
relieve his father from a prison, deserts and 
escapes to the house of Lerolies. Lanotied’s 
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daughter, Caroline, loves and is beloved by 
Florian, and as another, of course unfortunate, 
suitor, Boncour. Florian hides ina closet, from 
which he comes out to talk to Caroline ;. un- 
luckily the key is not at hand, and, hearing the 
old folks on the stairs, he creeps under the 
table. They come up, and Madame Larolles 
unlocks the closet to get some music. While 
‘they are singing, Florian creeps from under 
his table back again to the closet, though not 
without joining the singers in a tone not very 
safe for a man whose presence was to be a 
secret. In a little while, the soldiers have or- 
ders to search the house for him: his father 
pays a visit to Caroline, and helps to hide Flo- 
rian behind some bales of cloth, putting a 
wooden box over his head. Florian thus 
escapes them for this time, but Madame Larolles 
again appears and catches him with Miss. She 
generously promises not to betray him, and he 
returns to his old hiding place, the closet. Sol- 
diers arrive to arrest the whole party on strong 
suspicion of the concealment, when Florian, 
to prevent their disgraee, rushes from his closet 
and reveals himself. A paper is given to him 
in which he expects to find sentence of death, 
but which is in fact a pardon from his captain. 
So much for the plot, of which the closet 
escape is in twenty farces: in the Citizen the 
table is made a hiding place, and both in Tekeli 


and in the Water Carrier the hero is saved by 
having a wooden tub clapped upon his head. 
The dialogue is not much better. The jokes 
are a string of something, not quite pun, and 
not exactly quibble, upon the usual terms of 
music, a dogio, conspirito, note, key, &c. The 


sentiment is in this sort of strain: ‘* Faint 
«* heart never won fair lady’’—** Restraint is 
** the death of love’’—and, ‘‘ Ladies talk more 
** after marriage than before.” 

Elliston’s spirited acting did a great deal for 
the piece: indeed, we think, saved it, if it 
may properly be said to have been saved. Mrs. 
Bland had a very bad part and a very odd dress, 
which occasioned the only laugh with which 
the piece was honoured. Mrs. Mountain 
played her uninteresting character very in- 
terestingly, and sang with her usual sweetness, 
But good actors will not. always make a bad 
piece go down glibly. There. was, during the 
second act, considerable disapprobation, and 
that disap probation was at the end of the piece 
so vehement as completely to drown even the 
powerful voice of Mr. Elliston, who cate for- 
ward to announce it for asecend representation. 

We are very much astonished at the coolness 
with which the managers, after bringing a picce 


to its conclusion with so much deserved diffi- 
culty, after hearing groans and hisses pour 
down, one after the other, in a tide of dis- 
satisfaction, can present themselves next morn- 
ing before the public in a play-bill, announc- 
ing the universal approbation withwmphich the 
piece has been reccived by a brillian®andever- 
flowing audience. Is this telling the truth and 
dealing fairly with the public? The play-bills 
remind us of Bonaparte’s Bulletins, which 
never fail to represent a disgraceful defeat as a 
glorious victory. But the managers should re- 
collect, that whatever may be the case with 
Bonaparte, they have characters to lose. 
COV ENT-GARDEN,. 5 
Ow Saturday, the 7th of March, was per- 
formed, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet; a 
play which, though it has been acted times al- 
most innumerable, continues, and, we’ trust, 
ever will continue, to possess a most powerful 
attraction. Like the solid beef of our country, 
it seems to improve by repetition on the tastes 
af Englishmen: and Englishmen, with all the 
grossness and want of poetic feeling, which is 
too justly ascribed to them by their continental 
neighbours, have not yet so completely blunted 
the edge of their sensibilities, as to uadervalue 
or neglect the master-pieces of Shakspeare. In 
admiring the tragedy of Hamlet, they do not 
admire, as ignorant persons do, a play of strong 
and interesting plot; nor do they gaze, like 
children, at a succession of unmeaning pagean- 
try ; they come to a play almost devoid of story, 
completely unaided by show, and they find 
only one character to whom every thing is made 
subservient, and who carries the audience with 
him by his poetical feeling, and his sublime rea- 
soning. Why do they pursue, with unabating 
avidity, the representation of this single cha- 
racter? Because it is drawn with the hand of @ 
master, and they, even yet, have sense enough 
to know that it isa master’s hand. ‘The little 
that is found in the play beyond the character 
of Hamlet, is, with the exception of Ophelia 
alone, by no means interesting; and the very 
point to which the plot is directed, the avenging 
of the late King’s death, is not a matter of 
much anxiety to the audience. Who caresabout 
the Ghost? No one.: Pity, then, is not excited 
for him: as to terror, it is pretty nearly out of 
the question there. Is either pity or terror ex- 
cited for the King or Queen, who are the per- 
sons principally in danger throughout the play ? 
Surely nobody pities them, nobody fears for 
them. “ If,” says Aristotle, speaking of tra- 


gedy, “ if man who is extremely wicked fall 
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‘ from happiness into misfortune, there may 
«+ in this be geod example, ‘but there is nettteer 
pity nor terror: fercpity: springs 

‘+ merited misfortune, and terror from a misfor- 
‘* tune which concerns ourselves, anil may hap- 
‘* pea to ourselves, of: which kind» we. never 
_** consider: the misfortune of. a.wicked 
Pity, it is trae, is excited for Ophelia; but of 
Ophelia there is very little, and what, there is, 
excites pity, from the melancholy coniition of 
a sweet character, rather than from the deve- 
lopement of an interesting situation. To J1iam- 
lect himself the same observation is applicable : 
our pity for him springs from-eharacter, not 
from situation., For inavhat situation of inte- 
rest or danger is Hamlet placed? In none, till 
the last act, except the danger which the King’s 
treachery infuses into his exile, and that comes 
before us only in the shape.of narration. Ham- 
let is not an agent for himself; he is merely the 
instrument of another being ; and that being, an 
uninteresting shadow. For what purpose do 
we enter upon this analysis of our feeling ? For 
the sake of undervaluing the play of Hamlet ? 
Heaven forbid that we should undervalue Ham- 
let, and set up for theatrical critics. No: We 
say this for the purpose of exalting, if possible, 
or, at least, of adding our mite of praise to the 
fame of Shakspeare; who, without the co- 
operation of plot, atid without the assistance 
of splendour, has excited and kept up through 
five long acts, a lively interest and a tender sym- 
pathy, which improve the understanding, while 
they touch the heart of the spectator. We say 
it, for the purpose of ascribing praise, when we 
can do so, which is not, indeed, always, to the 
taste ofan English audience. But the fact is, 
we believe, that the audiences who go to visit 


Shakspeare, are wery different in temper from, 


the comm of audiences. They generally 
tonpriniot or the play-going persons of best 
taste and edtcation in town: and the people at 
large recollect, that their fathers have admired, 
and, instead of searching for faults, are con- 
tented to catch beauties: instead of admiring 
what is flat and silly, are satisfied with ap- 
planding what good judges have applauded be- 
fore them, We do not want in this country peo- 
ple of good taste to lead our audiences: we want 
audiences that are willing to beled. When- 
ever they do submit to direction, they prove 
their own good sense, and keep up the national 
reputation for good taste. 

The play of Hamlet, as it was performed at 
Covent-Garden, possessed two novelties in its 
cast: the Ghost having beén assigned to Mr. 


Pope, and Qpietia to Mist Bolton: “Mr. Pope 


is not in possession of a very shadowy figure, 
nor did his acting compensate for the deficiency, 
‘or rather for the redundancy of his person. He 
was heavy and inartictulate, which we think ex- 
tremely ceusutable faults in an actor who. sel- 
dom takes pains without producing au impres- 
sion. With his deep and powerful veice, we 
should have expected sepulchral tones of the 
best cadence; but he delivered the lines in a 
style too little expressive of feeling to give aay 
opportunity of effect to bis voice. ' 
So much for the dead King: the living one 
is not sufficiently important either for the merit 
of the part itself, or for the merit of Mr. Cres- 
well, the ‘actor, who performs it, to demand any 
notice beyond bare mention, or any epithet be- | 
yond respectable—and so we come to Hamlet 
himself. Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet is justly consi- 
dered as one of the most perfect productions of 
the theatrical art: it is, indeed, the height 6f 
art, completely to assume the appearances of 
nature. But though Mr. Kemble in this part 
approaches as near to perfection as, perhaps, 
any actor in any ebaracter, he has not, in our 
opinion, absolutely arrived at it. What he has 
conceived he expresses unexceptionably ; but, 
if we may be permitted to differ from the gene- 
ral opinion on this subject, and may venture to 
set up an idea of our own against the long expe- 
rience of so profound a student, and so accom~ 
plished an actor as Mr. Kemble, we will say, 
that we do not think Mr. Kemble perfectly 
accurate in his conception of the character, 
Hamlet is, perhaps, of a softer heart than Mr. 
Kemble makes him: Mr. Kemble presents us 
with a character, in several instances, and most 
particularly in the scene with Ophelia, unfeel- 
ing, and, we were almost about to say, unman- 
nerly. Hamlet has assumed;ap air of madness, 
and, by way of showing this madness, he searches 
for some person on whont to try a few inco- 
herent looks and attitudes. He fines Ophelia, 
whom, by his paleness and neglected attire, his 
studious ** perusal of her face,” and his “* sigh 
“ so piteous and profound,” he bas deeply and 
tenderly alarmed. He then sees her father, to 
whom he behavesina different style, whom he 
treats with a good deal of sarensm, stil} counter- 
feiting madness. Again, before the perfornr 
ance of the play, where his assumed character is 
to be of most service to him, he meets Ophelja, 


and wishing, probably, to deepen the impres- 
sion of his madness on the minds of the court, he 
speaks, incoherently indeed, but sometimes in a 
strain of melancholy truth and sound advice to 
this “ fairlady.” ‘During all these scenes, we 


think, that Aamiet is more in sorrow thait 
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“* anger,” whereas Mr. Kemble makes him 
bang a door on one side, half burst a lock on 
the other, insult Ophelia by a most cralted tone 


of voice, and, indeed, * out-hero’d Herod.” 


Hamlet loves Ophelia so much, that 


‘8 forty thousand brothers 
“ Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
“ Make up his sum.” 


But he must make ber believe him mad—and 
therefore must he make her believe him cruel? 
To his mother he is *‘ cruel :”’ she has deserved 
it: but to Ophelia he needs not be more than a 
melancholy moralist. He advises her to go to 
a nupnery—Why? There must be a why, for 
Hamlet has a method even in his madness, and 
it may be traced. Why? Because men are 
** arrant knaves,”’ and she should not “‘ be a 
** breeder of sinners,’ because in the world she 
would ‘.not escape calumny,” and because 
married women become vain, “‘ jig, and amble, 
** and lisp, and paint.” But Mr. Kemble, by 
his mode of giving her advice, seems to argue, 
that poor Ophelia had already deserved the ca- 
lamny he cautions her against, and committed 
all the follies that he apprehended from her 
marriage. Yet Mr. Kemble, in two minutes 
afterwards, lies down, a3 usual, at Ophelia’s 
feet, plays with her fan, and practises many 
little winging manceuvres, which Ophelia would 
not receive very graciously from a man who 
had just before handied her so roughly. Upon 
the whole, we do not think this harsh beha- 
viour to Ophelia gallant or tender enough for 
Hamlet, who, amidst all his assumed excentri- 
city, is a prince, a gentleman, and a lover. 
We remember to have seen Mr. Charles Kemble 
play this part at Drury-lane, and we particu- 
larly admired the care with which he avoided 
this defect, as to us it must ever seem, in the 
Hamlet of his brother. He gave to the whole 
an air of tenderness and sweetness which Mr. 
Kemble, with all his electrifying powers, by 
no means produces, but which we have not the 
least doubt was intended by Shakspeare to 
breathe throughout the character of Hamlet. 

The line which begins this scene is spoken by 
Mr, Kemble without emphasis: 

“ Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins re- 
** membered.” 


Mr. Elliston, in playing Hamlet, was, we 
recollect, exceedingly blamed for laying this 
emphasis on the word my; for, said the critics, 
this pre-supposes that Ophelia in her orisons 
bag sins of her own to be remembered, which it 
Would be very uagallant io Hamlet to insinuate. 


How far Mr. Kemble has a right to make use 
of the plea of gallantry on this occasion, we 
have already endeavoured to shew: and we 
think the plea itself extremely futile, for the 
very offering of orisons implies a confession 6f 
sin, and compliment does not go so far as to 
defeat religion, and swell out human imperfec- 
tion in the face of its Ged. Without this em- 
phasis, the stress lies upon the word sins; and 
thus the implied sense is, you have been medi- 
tating on my merits—now recollect my imper. 
fections. We cannot bat prefer Mr. Eliiston's’ 
reading. 

There is another singularity which we no- 
ticed in Mr. Kemble’s text, which, if it was 
intentional, we do no not at all admire, even 
though some of the authorities should be in its 
favour, we have been used to hear: eer 


Thus the native hue of resolution * 

Is sicklied o’er with the palecast of thought, 
And enterprizes of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And lose the name of action.” 


But Mr. Kemble said, 
“ Enterprizes of great pitch and moment.” 


If we were inclined to treat subjects with le- 
vity, we should, perhaps, conjecture that Mr, 
Kemble intended this to conciliate the galleries, 
according to the custom of the modern authors, 
who, though they sacrifice something of pilh 
for it, do not care how strong their jokes and 
sentiments are pitched, if they can but please 
the ¢ars aloft. _ 

The Laertes of Brunton was very decent: 80 
was the Horatio of Murray. 

Mrs. St. Leger In the Quecn looked a com- 
plete caricature of a female figure. All her 
points were so preposterously and prominently 
pointed, that her appearance resembled a clus- 
ter of sugar-loaves rather than a queen. 

We have next to speak of Miss Bolton's 
Ophelia; ‘* last but not least,” She is, indeed, 
‘*the pretty Ophelia;” and she has also a 
merit which is possessed by very few of the 
namby pamby, sing-song actresses that play 
such parts, that of being the interesting Ophelia. 
We remember all the Ophelias’ who have tred- 
den the stage for a number of years past; but 
we remember none who has pleased us so much 
as Miss Bolton. Miss Mortimer was pretty, 
and no more; Mrs. Henry Johnston was not 
particularly successful ; Mrs. Cresswell had no 
recommendation in our eyes; nor were we 
pleased with Mrs. Taylor; Mrs. Jordan does 
not look the part; Mrs. Mountain looks it and 
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acts it well, but she sings ita great deal too well, 
Miss Bolton bad more requisites than any of 
them: she acted with the greatest nature and 
sweetness, without the swells of pompous bom- 
bast on the one hand, or-the pertness of affected 
simplicity on the other. She accordingly re- 
ceived great and merited applauses, particu- 
larly at the conclusion of the soliloquy, 


«“ Oh! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ie 


Bat when she appeared in the mad scene, it is 
dificult to describe the sensation which her 
grace and wildness produced upon the minds of 
the audience. The songs are in themselves 
sweet and plaintive : and every charm that the 
voice could add to pleasing music, was: most 
affectingly imparted to them by this you*hful 
actress. She had the discretion and good taste 
to omit the flourishes which other singers have 
inserted, and by this contempt of art proved 
herself in reality an artist. Simplicity is the 
leading feature of Ophelia, and true simplicity 
Miss Bolton completely preserves. We re- 
marked a peculiar richness in her lower tones, 
which we lament that she does not oftener call 
forth: for though the compass of her voice is 
very extensive, embracing, we believe, full 
three octaves, there is no part of it which can 
produce so strong an effeet as those deeper notes, 
which we never heard equalled, except by 
Grassini. There is something, to our ear at 
least, peculiarly touching in the lower tone of 
a female voice: we have generally observed 
that part of the organ to produce the greatest 
effects, probably because the base is least fre- 
quently possessed, in any excellence, by a wo- 
man. 

We are proud to recall to the recollections 
of our readers, that when Miss Bolton first ap- 
peared in the Beggar’s Opera, we were among 
the earliest and warmest of her votaries: we 
are happy to see that the number of her ad- 
mirers is quickhy increasing. Such rapid im- 
provement we never remember to have wit- 
nessed as that which has taken place in the 
powers of this young lady: and if she ¢on- 
tinue to stndy as diligently as she hitherto ap- 
pears to have done, her speedy ascent to the 
top of her profession must be certain, in spite 
of the envy which merit proverbially excites, 
even though that envy dilate itself into criti- 
sista, and spit forth its venom from the presses 
of the newspaper offices. 

_ On Tuesday, the 10th of March, was pro- 
duced at the same Theatre, a new comedy from 
the pen of Mr. Morton, entitled, Town and 
Fountry; or, Which is Best, Mr. Mortonis one 


of those authors whom it has of late years. been 
the fashion to undervalues of which, probably, 
the principal reason may be, that he has more 
genius than the critics whe envy and abuse him, 
Some of the arbiters, who have lately exalted 
themselves into the magisterial chair of criti- 
cism, have taken it into their heads, that no- 
thing is truly valuable, or worthy even of notice 
on the stage, excepting what is now termed, 
in the cant phrase, “‘ Fine writing.” But, in 
our opinion, a comedy isnot exactly the place 
in whieh people are to expect fine writing. We 
do not mean that they are not to expect good 
English and good grammar ; but, we would say, 
that an interesting and busy piece is not suscep- 
tible of all that flowery or witty matter, which, 
however it may gratify the ears, or tickle the 
sarcastic propensities of an audience, prevents, 
for the most part, the process of the action, and 
weakens, of necessity, the interest of the plot. 
Where a fair opportunity occurs, of course it is 
always desirable to create a point—but, per- 
haps, too much has on-many occasions heen sa- 
crificed, both in the serious and comic por~ 
tions of plays, to this creation of a point. The 
object of the serious interest is to excite feeling 5 
but round declamation, which is the serious 
kind of fine writing, however it may obtain ad- 
miration in the closet, will never excite feeling: 
For theatrical representation is, 


good with respect to the common portion of @ 
play; which should consist in the developement 
of character, not the support of what Dr. John- 
son would call intellectual gladiation.” In 
real life, we now and then behold originality of 
character; we laugh at its eccentricities, and 
sometimes profit by its moral : such characters 
it is the business of the Dramatist to present 
upon the stage with all their humours, and all 
their instruetion. - But character does not con- 
sist in witty writing. Our drawing-rooms never 
are witnesses to dialogue, where two or three 
people make every sentence an epigram. Soine 
few persons, indeed there are, who are always 
labouring to be clever in conversation ; but such 
people, in good society, are always cansidered 
bores. Why should they be tolerated on the 
stage, if people will but view the stage as the 
mirror of nature? This perpetual strain at good 
writing produces, in our opinion, a very te- 
dious uniformity—anaathor who, to gain repu- 
tation for fine writing, determines to be equally 
witty in all his characters, must almost neces- 
sarily make a perpetual saerifice-of character td 
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point. Thus, in the plays of Congreve himself, 
admirably ingenious as they certainly are, the 
continual endeavour at witty dialogue confounds 
his characters; and, to give an instance, makes 
deremy, Valentine, Scandal, and Angelica, who 
are the principal personages in Love for Love, 
the same -characters with different names. 
When a natural opportunity occurs, it would, 
indeed, be a pity to omit a point : or, if an au- 
thor be eager for many occasions of astonishing 
his audience, let one or two of his characters be 
wits professed ; but never, for the sake of fine 
writing, Jet us see that universal equalization of 
temper and intellect, which is necessary to pro- 
duce what is called *‘ a play well written through- 
** out.” 

. Mr. Morton has hitherto been an author, who 
has aimed more at interesting and amusing his 
audience, than at exalting himself as a wit— 
and we do not think the worse of him for his 
want of pretension. We have laughed with 
bim, and cried with him, and sometimes had 
occasion to blame him—but we have always 
thought highly of him. He is one of the prin- 
cipal personages in that school whose doctrine 
and practice is to lay hold on the passions of the 
spectators, without always observing the strict 
boundary that is said to subsist bet ween comedy 
and farce. On the present occasion he has not 
attended so mach to the native impulse of his 
own genius as to the outcry of critics; and, 
accordingly, we do not conceive that Town ard 
Country deserves to rank with the best of his 
comedies, In his lighter scenes, his labour to 
preduce point has too often engendered pun; 
and in his serious interest, he too frequently 
pauses to make a moral reflection. And this 
for the sake of fine writing—which, after all, 
is certainly not his forte. 

The principal characters are as follows: 


Plastic, Mr. C. Kemble, 
Trott, Mr. Blanchard, 

_ The Rev.Owen Glenroy, Mr. Murray. 
Reuben Glenroy, Mr, Kemble. 
Captain Glenroy,,.... Mr, Branton, 
Hawbuck, .......... Mr. Emery. 


Hon. Mrs. Glenroy, .. Mrs. Glover, 

" Rosalie Somers, ..... Miss Brunton. 
Mrs. Trott, ......... Mrs. Mattocks. 
Mrs. Moreen, ........ 


_ The outline of the plot is this : 

Plastic, a dissipated young man of fashion, 
and Cosey, a stock-broker, accidentally meet at 
the house of Mr. Zrott, a wealthy cotton mana- 


facturer, father-in-law to the former: during - 
their stay at that gentleman’s country-house, 
Plastic learns that Coseyis on his readto Wales, 
to visit his ward Miss Resalie Somers, whom 
he has placed at the house of the Rev. Owen 
Glenroy. The two families of Somers and Pias-. 
tic are at enmity, on account of a former elec. 
tion contest. Plastic, from motives of revenge, 
farms a base design of attempting to seduce 
Miss Somers, (whom he had formerly seen) 
bat not knowing her place of residence, in 
hopes to discover it, tells Cosey he is going the 
same road, and requests to join him company— 
failing in this, he follows him. . Cosey, after 
much personal danger, from which he is res- 
cued by the intrepidity of a stranger, reaches 
Wales, and recognises his preserver in the per- 
son of Reuben Glenroy, whose attachment to 
his ward he discovers, Reuben called upon by 
the voice of distress, during a severe storm of 
snow, rushes out, and in a short time retums 
supporting Plastic, apparently lifeless; who, 
when recovered, and finding himself. in -the 
same house with Miss Somers, to further bis 
desigus, assumes the name. of Maitland. | Un- 
looked-for circumstances aid his wishes, and he 
not only contrives to carry away. Rosalie Somers 
from the protection of her friends, but also te 
make it appear that she consented to an elope- 
ment with him, and succeeds in bringing her to 
town. Reuben, after having passed the night 
on the mountains, succouring the distressed tra- 
vellers, returns, and hearing that Rosalie has 
eloped with the man-he preserved, sinks into 
apathy, from which he is roused by the intelli- 
gence that his brother Augustus, by habits of 
fashionable extravagance, is on the brink of 
ruin: hoping to save him-from the vortex of 
dissipation into which he is plunged, he con- 
sents to accompany Cosey to London. | Rosalie, 
notwithstanding all Plastic’s caution, eludes 
his vigilance, and accidentally meeting. with 
Trott, is, by that. gentleman, placed under the 
protection of the Hon. Mrs. Glenroy. » Cosey 
and Reuben arrive in. town, the former gentle- 
man furnishes the latter with. the means of 
relieving his brother’s necessities—Reuben loses 
no time in waiting at his house—meets with 
Mrs. Glenroy, makes himself known, and@e- 
quaints her with the parport of his visit; pre- 
vails upon her not to go out that evening, ‘and 
promises to bring her: husband home—Resden 
then goes to a subscription-house ‘for play, 
where he knows his brother was to pass the 
evening, and while waiting in an anti-chamber, 
Augustus rushes from the gaming-table, ‘rumi- 
nating on his distresses and goaded by despair, 
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is on the point of committing seicide, when 
Reuben arrests his army*and prevails upon Him) 
to go home to his family, ‘waving first learnt 
from him that he has pledged his commission 
for a gaming-debt to Plastic. Rewben’s next 
interview is with Plastic—He redeems his bro- 
ther’s commission, and Plastic wishing to know 
towbom he is so-mech indebted, listens to 
bens story, and finds he isknown; but Reuben, 
still thinking that Résatie has voluntarily left 
her friends, and* that het affections are fixed 
epon Plastic, and having promised that his life 
shoulibe devoted to her ‘happiness, prevails 
apon him to signa written promise of marriage 
with the" laity. — Reuben, in company with 
Cosey, meets’ Plastie, according to appointment, 
at the house of Mrs. Glenroy Rosalte being in- 
troduced, an ¢claireissement takes place, which 
exposes the ingratitude of Plastic, and the 
young lady bestows her hard and fortune’on 
Reuben Glenroy. The comic parts of the play 
arise from ‘the incidents which are attached to 
Cosey, stockbroker and a cockney; Trott, 
& great cotton-manufacturer, and his wife; a 
would-be woman Of ton; Hawbuck, a lad 
brought up im a Yorkshire school; 

Glenroy, a @prighthy ¢légante, 

The principat character of this piece, 
was represented by Mr. Kemble, is Reuben 
Glenroy: one of those ragged characters with 
which Cumberland's' Perruddock has over- 
flowed the stage. ‘The great scene in the fifth 
act, between Reuben and Plastic, is evidently 
wriften in imitation of that between Penruddock 
and Young Woodville, in the Wheel of Fortune ; 
but itis by no meats equally effective with its 
prototype ; for when Reuben, with a cautious 
circumlocation i according -with the native 
openness of his character, is taxing Plastic, by 
way of inutnde, with all the mischiefs that 
have happened, both Reuben himself and Plas- 
tic are perfectly conscious of each other’s iden- 
tity, and no wew fact or unlooked-for situation 
bursts upon the atidience to’ astonish or terrify 
them. Thea Rewben; with a passionate excla- 
mation, clenchitg his mountain fist, refuses a 
passage to Plastic, whom, by the vehemence 
of Reuben, we expect to see soundly chastised ; 
but Reuben, without reason, suddenly lets fall 
Kis resentment, and offers to Plastic the beloved 
Rosalie Somers. Surely sach aman as Reuben 
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would have been more likely to address Plastic 
at once ina manly tone-—I have preserved your 
life, done such and such services to you ; you 
liave repaid. mie by such and such acts of 
ingratitude ; and my revenge shall be to give 
you Rosalie Somers. 

The failure of effect in this scene weakens the 
whole of the plot; and we cannot complimént 
Mr. Morton on his general foundation; - yet) 
what he has injudiciously selected, he hai in- — 
geniously adorned ; and, while we regret the 
important error of his’ outset; ‘the want of a 
strong fable, we cannot help admiring the dra- 
matic science with which many of the incidents 
are managed. The contrivance of Plastic, for 
giving to the departure of Rosalie the appear- 
ance of a voluatary flight, is particularly neat. 

Mr. Kemble, in Reuben, or as he is perpet- 
ually called, Rough Reuben, acted in many 
respects admirably ; but he was not sufficiently 
rough, for he powdered his hair, which was, 
we are told, by nature stubborn; and his pan- 
taloons, his boots, and his hat, all unsoiled 
after his wanderings in the snow, gave us the 
idea of a Bond-street lounger, rather than of a 
rough Welshman. . Mr. Charles. Kemble, in 
Plastic, played. extremely well ; but the part 
of Plastic is nac.of the very worst we ever saw ; 
for, though. it is perpetually active, its activity 
is always odious, and throughout the ,whole 
play it does not contain a single passage which 
can excite applause, or even pleasure, among 
the spectators. Fawcett exerted himself with 
great spirit in Cosey, and Emery played Haw- 
buck with his, usual excellence. Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Mattocks, and. Mrs. Davenport, were fur- 
nished with characters very much below - 
merits, 

The play was received 
it was interrupted only by about half a dozen 
malcontents, who, we have reason to believe, 
were sent into the house expressly for the pur- 
pose of opposition. However it was given out 
with general cheers, and, having been much cur- 
tailed since the first representation, promises to 
continue for many nights upon the stage. Perhaps, 
if even yet it Were shorn ef some of the labour- 
ed jokes ‘and moral declamations which over- 

spread it, Mr. Morton would deserve the credit 
of having written a more legitimate comedy: 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF M4RBGH; 180T. 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS. 

SINCE our last, a variety of severe encount- 
ers have taken place between the French and 
Russian armies in Poland, iv which the latter, if 
not completely victorious, have at least had the 
good fortune to check the career of the enemy. 
The most important of these encounters was that 
which took placeat Prussian Eylau, on the Tth 
and 8th of February last, the details of which 
have appeared in a London Gazette E xtraordi- 
nary, copied from the St. Petersburgh Gazette, 
and are likewise to be found in the fifty-ninth, 
sixtieth, and sixty-first bulletins of the French 
army. Comparing the two accounts together, 
we find the action to have been contested with 
the utmost obstinacy en both sides; beth par- 
ties suffered severely ; and without gaining mach 
advantage on either side, the evening of the se- 
cond day put an end to a long protracted com- 
bat. In this sanguinary battle, not less than 
15,000 men are supposed to have fallen. Happy 
for those empires which can supply such a 
waste of population! After the batile of 


late battles, in which the Russians have been 
engaged, and in which they have certainly 
foiled, if not defeated, the enemy, must be pro- 
ductive of this advantage to the common catse 
of Europe, that they shew that the attacks of 
the choicest troops of France, led on by the 
most consummate generals of their nation, are 
to be resisted ; and a conclusion may naturally 
be drawn from thence, that iv proportion as the 


energy will rise while that of their Opponents 
will be diminished. 


Late arrivals from the continent state the 
posture of affairs in Poland to be highly favour- 
able to the allied cause. Since the. battle of 
‘Eylau, the Russians have been considerably re- 
inferced, and their army is now supposed to 
amount to near 300,000 men. They appear to 
have commenced offensive operations, and re- 
port goes so far as to state, that they have 
pushed their out-posts to the vicinity of War- 
saw, and that the corps diplomatique, who have 
hitherto followed the movements of Bonaparte 


have received notice to repair to Berlin, te, 
which city the head-quarters of Napoleon are 
expected speedily to be transferred. Other me- 
ports represent the Freach army to have with- 
drawn te the Westward of the Vistula, and that 
they are retreating in all directions. We should 
be happy to confirm these reports, as well as 
others of the disaffection and distress of consi- 
derable corps of the French army, some of which 
are even said to have gone over to the Russians; 
but we apprehend that these rumours, as yet, 
rest on too slight a foundation te deserve impli. 
cit credit. 

We look with much impatience to the next 
advices from the theatre of war, and we are 
not without very sanguine hopes, that a period 
is at length put to the triumphs of the Chief of 
the French nation and that the states of the 
continent, recovered from the alarm with which 
the success of his arms has hitherto filled them, 
will second with zea} and alacrity the magnanis 
mous efforts of the Emperor Alexander for the 
common deliverance of Eurepe. 

Recent advices from the continent state, that 
the Porte has declared war against England, 
We are happy te add that Mr. Arbuthnot, the 
British minister at Constantinople, and his 
suite, have effected their escape on board the 
Endymion frigate. A British squadron, under 
Rear Admiral Louis (one of the heroes of the 
Nile) is im the vicinity of the Dardenelles, and 
we should not be surprized seon to learn, that 
the capital of the Byzantine empire had expe- 
rienced the thunder of our navy. We live ip aa 
ageof wonders. The British flag has been un- 
furled triumphant on the walls of Alexandria, 
of Cairo, and of Suez, and at the present hour 
is displayed on the ramparts of Malta. May 
we not live to see it displayed on the Hippo- 
drome of inople, or crowning the 
towers of the mosque of Santa-Sophig ? 

DOMBSTIC POLITICS, 

ancient historian very justly remarked 
that those reigns under which the people. were 
happy and contented, and few changes occurred, 
afforded little exercise to the pen of the histo-. 
rian.. Had the month, since we last addressed 
our readers, passed over with nothing worth 
noticing respecting our Domestic Politics, and 


»]| there had been no occasion for this article te 
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exceed the limits of a few lines, our readers will y subject of sarcasm, The Duke of Portland, : 
y think with as that we should have jj probably, is not more infirm than the great Earl 
had grounds of mutual congratulation. It has |} of Chatham was, though a younger man, for 
otherwise; and, however averse we || many years previous to his decease; and his 
may be to political discussions in the detail, and || Grace may flatter himself, that though his feet - 


to entering on the comparative merits of rival 
candidates for royal or public favor, we feel 
ourselves imperiously called upon to notice and 
examine the change, that has just taken place, 
of his Majesty's confidential advisers 

If we were asked at any time, by a foreigner, 
what constituted the great practical benefit of 
our system of popular representation and of our 
freedom of the. press, we should reply, that 
through the medium of the ene or the other, 
every question that concerned the national in- 
terest was sure to undergo a thorough investi- 
gation. Happily we might add, the sic volo, 
sic jubeo of. despotic monarchs is unknown to this 
country, and the King of England possesses no 
prerogatives which can be cxercised contrary to 


the ease, satisfaction,and comfort of bis subjects, | 
for which the constitution has not applied a | 
suitable remedy. His Majesty has undoabtedly | 


the right ef chasing those persons with whom 
he may please most confidentially to consult; 


be clay, his head, like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 


His of gold. But will his Grace be able to 


persuade the public to be of the same opinion? 
Will they see ina.man, who certainly was never: 
pre-eminently distinguished for abilities in the 
prime and vigour of his life, now that he is in- 
the winter of his days, a capacity such as he: 
never before displayed, and talents and resources _ 
of mind rising in proportion to the necessities: 
of his country ? Will they now perceive in this, 
nobleman, who derived all the consideration 
he ever possessed in life from the great charac- — 
ters who surrounded him, such ay enlargement: 
of understanding, such an accession of political. 


him the statesman best qualified to serve, per 
haps to save, the empire? Will the states in 
alliance with as félicitate themselves on this 
happy change in his Majesty's councils? Wild 


j they deem the vigour, promptitude, activity, 
but has not the pepular branch of the legisia- | 


and firmness of Lord Grenville weil exchanged 


ture equally a right to put a aegative on his | for dotage and superannaation? If it be saidy 
Majesty’s appointment ? Government, reduced |} that the Duke of Portland is the mere nominal 
to its first principles, is authority committed to || head of the new administration, and that to 
a few for the benefit of the many; and accord- |j forma right judgment of it we should look at all. 
ingly as that authority #s administered, either |] its component parts, will our fears be diminish+ 
agreeable to the will of the many, or.contrary |} ¢4, or our confidence increased on reading over. 


to their inclinations, will the right ends of go- 
vernment be approachéd to, or receded from. 

’ Noevent that has happened of late date has 
struck the public mind with more agitation and 
alarm, than his Majesty’s recent dismission of 
what may be called the Grenville administra- 


tion, and the appointment of a new set of Mi- | 
| ning, Lord Castlerengh, and Mr. Pereeval, dis- 
} cover ‘in their characters to compensate us for 
the ‘loss men as Lord Howick, Mr. 


histers with the Duke of Portland at their head. 
That nobleman, once so respectable as the head 
ofthe party over which the amiable and patri- 
otic Marquis of Rockingham before him pre- 
sided, and which had for its supporters all the 
illustrious whig families of England, aided by 
the transcendant talents of Burke and Fox, and 
many more of the most enlightened men in the 
kingdom, ‘now condescends to head a motly 
groupe of courtiers, King’s friends, and place- 
hanters; and, in the decripitude of an advanced 
and feeble age, fancies himseif equal to efiergies of 
government. In times of thre most perfect tran- 
quillity this could scareely be tolerated. What 
shall we say of it at a crisis the most awful and 
une xampled in the history of the civilized world? 
Personal infirmities 


‘should never be made a 


the list of the new Ministers? What forms thé 
strength of a government but the confidence of 
the people? Can Lord Hawkesbury’s claims to 
the confidence and affection of his fellow subjects 
be put for a moment in competition with these of 
Earl Spencer his predecessor in office ? Or, what 
can the most enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Can+ 


Windham, and Lord Heary Petty? The Earl 
of Chatham (clarwm et vencrabile nomen, } the 
son of one illustrious minister, and the brother of 
another, cannot feel himself | 
compared with Earl Moira; and Lord H 

and Sidmouth are to the fall as respectable, and 
independent men as the Camdens and Westmor- 
lands of the new arrangement. 

‘When so total a change as the present takes 
place im the government of the country, the 
natural enquiry of every one is, what are the 
causes which have produced it? Has Parlia- 
itterit expressed its disapprobation of the mea- 

late servants? Have any of 
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the great bodies corporate of the nation, or 
any counties or towms, addressed his Majesty 


fer their removal? Has their administration 
exhibited any symptoms of treachery, incapa- 
city, or neglect ? Nothing of the kind has come 
to our knowledge, and we may venture confi- 
dentially to assert, that at no period of the pre- 
sent reign did any set of ministers ever possess 
io a higher degree the confidence of their coun- 
try, or were more fully entitled to it. To what 
then’can a change so unlooked for, and so un- 
sought for be attributed? Lord Grenville in the 
Upper House, and Lord Howick in the House 
of Commons, have declared their intention, 
previous to the motion of adjournment for the 
Easter recess, to state the circumstances which 
liave led to this extraordinary situation of 
public affairs, and therefore it would be im- 
proper for us to notice the rumours that have 
reached us on the subject. 

- Wecannot pretend to say with what assur- 
ances of support the new ministers have entered 
inta office, but the first division in the House 
of Commons, on a motion by Mr. Martin for 
an address to his Majesty, praying him not to 
grant, in any other way than during pleasure, 
the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, or any other office not usually held for 
life, could not afford them any very flattering 
prospect of the permanence of their power, the 
numbers for the motion being 208—against it 
115. Majority against the ministers 93. 

The King’s late Ministers, in obedience to 
his Majesty’s command, went up to the Queen’s 
house, Wednesday, March 25th, and successively 
delivered into his Majesty's hands the seals of 
their respective offices. His Majesty, on this oc- 
casion, is said to have received Lord Grenville, 
Lord Howick, and their colleagues, with the most 
marked politeness, and discharged them with 
inimitable grace. The King then held a levee, 
when 
Te Duke of Portland kissed his Majesty’s hand 

on being appointed First lent of the Trea- 

sury. 
“Mr. Canning, as Secretary of State for the 

Foreign Department. 

Lord Hawkesbury, Home Department. 
Lord Castlereagh, War and Colonial Depart- 
. ment, 

The other appointments spoken of are : 

Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
“Earl Camden, President of the Council. 
The Earl of Westmorland, Privy Seal. 


The Earl of Chichester is mentioned for the 
Admiralty ; and Lord Eldon will have the Great 


Seal when Lord Erskine has gone one the . 
few causes that remain before him for judgment. 

The Earl of Chatham is to have his former 
post of Master General of the Ordnance, with 
the additional office of Constable of the Tower ; 
and Lord Mulgrave and the Duke of Montrose: 
are also named as likely to be included in the, 
new arrangement. Lord Melville too has been. 
included in some of the projected ministerial, 
lists, but we hardly think that his Majesty's, 
new servants, with the terrors of the Tenth Re- 
port in their recollection, will have the bold~ 
ness to propose the re-admission of that Noble 
Lord into his Majesty’s councils. 

Contemplating this new arrangement as we 
do with mixed emotions of astonishment and 
concern, it is some consolation to us to be able 
to state, that the Slave Trade Abolition Bill has 
at length received the Royal Assent, and passed 
into a law. Had the late Ministry done nothing 
else to distinguish themselves, thisgreat measure 
of justice and humanity would be sufficient to 
hand down their names with applause to the lat- 
est posterity : and weare free to add, that could 
we persuade ourselves to think the new Ministers 
in other respects unobjectionable, it would be | 
a ground of deep suspicion and serious alarm for 
us to perceive among them some of those men 
who have most earnestly contended for the con- 
tinuation of that barbarous and unchristian 

TRIAL OF SIR HOME POPHAM. 

Tne trial of this officer commenced op 
board the Gladiator, lying in Portsmouth har- 
bour, Friday, March 6th, Admiral Young, 
President of the court. The substance of the 
charge against Sir Home was, that being in- 
trusted with the command of a squadron for the 
purpose of capturing the Cape of Good Hope, 
and afterwards of remaining there for the pro- 
tection of that settlement, he withdrew the 
whole of the naval force under his command 
from the Cape, for the purpose of attacking 
the Spanish settlements on the Rio de la Plata, 
and thereby left the Cape exposed to insult and 
attack. 

The Hon, Captain endeavoured in his defence 
to shew, that an attack on the Spanish posses- 
sions in South America had been a favourite 
object with the late Minister (Mr. Pitt), and 
that in attacking Buenos Ayres, he conceived 
he was acting agreeably to the views of that 
statesman. To prove this, he called Lord Mel, 
ville, Mr Huskisson, and Mr. Sturgess Bourne, 
who all deposed to the communications which, 
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TuHurspay, Maren 12.—Lord Holland 
presented petitions from Insolvent Debto:s.in 
the Fleet and other prisons. The Thames Po- | 


Sir Home had held with the Minister, © The, 
Court, however, were of opinion that Sir Home 
had acted unjustifiably in withdrawing the force 
under his command from the Cape, and finding 
him guilty of that charge, they sentenced him to 
to be severely reprimanded. 

This sentence has excited a good deal of 
public animadversion, and it has been asserted, 
that for the fature it will go along way toclip 
the wings of enterprise If it has the good 
effect. to clip the wings of rash and improvi- 
dent enterprise, every sober and rational mind 
must rejoice, for assuredly there. are limits 
within which every officer should hold himself 
confined, and not allow his. passion for enter- 
prise, however laudable the motives of it, to 
lead him astray from the discharge of his 
public duty, 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fripay, Marca 13.—The order of theday 
being read for the second reading of the Scotch 
Judicature Bill. 

A short conversation ensued, in which the. 
Marquis of Abercorn and Lord Redesdale repre-~ 
sented the Bill as subversive of the constitution” 
of the Court of Session, and therefore an infrac- - 
tion of the Union; and Lords Greeville and 
Lauderdale maintained the contrary opinions. - 

Monpay, Manca 16.—The Scotch Judi- 
cature Bill was resumed. The Duke of Mon- 
trose admitted the necessity of trying some re-’ 
medy for the growing evil of appeals from Scot- 
land. But he thought the present measure went 
beyond the necessity of thecase. He was friend- 
ly to the experiment of a trial by Jury in civil 
cases of a particular description , but he appre- 
hended it was an innovation not sought for by 
the people of Scotland, and thought that it 
should, at all events, be made the subject of a 
distinct Bill. He concluded with moving, that 
the Committee be instructed accordingly, to di- 
vide the Bill into two Bills. 

Lord Redesdale spoke against, and the Earl 
of Selkirk for the measure. 

Lord Eldon conceived that the Bill went be- 
yond. what was requisite for the evident utility 
of the people of Scotland, and was, therefore, 
a breach of the Articles of Union. 

Lord Grenville expatiated .on the defects of 
the existing system, and defended the Bill. 

Lord Melville approved of the principle of 
the measure, but disapproved of itsdetails. The 
Court of Review, and the introduction of the 
Trial by Jury, he regarded asa complete sub- 
version of the Court of Session. 

The motion for committing the Bill was then. 
agreed to; and the Duke of Montrose’s motion 
negatived.—Adjourned. 

Tuespay, Maaracn 17.—The Royal Assent 
was given by commission to the Loan Bill, 
Brandy Duty Bill, South Sea Navigation Bill, 
German Yarn Bill, several Irish Revenue Bilis, 
and ten private Bills. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 18.—Mr. Wilber- 
force, accompanied by several members of the 
House of Commons, brought up the Slave Trade 
Abolition Bill. 


No business of importance came before the 
House on Thursday or Friday 


: HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monpay, Marcu 2.—Lord Grenville pre- 
sented a Message from his Majesty, informing 
their Lordships, that his Majesty had concluded 
a treaty of peace with the King of Prussia, a 
copy of which, would be laid before them as soon 
as the ratification should be exchanged; and 
that his Majesty's Minister, by whom the treaty 
was signed, had, in consequence of authority 
from his Majesty, and the urgeacy of affairs on 
the continent, made an advance to the Prussian 
government of about 80,000/. 

. His Majesty’s Message was ordered to be 
taken into consideration the next day,—Ad- 
_ Tugspay, Marcu 3,—Lord Grenville, in 
a short speech, moved an Address to his Ma- 
jesty, communicating the usual expressions. of 
thanks for his Message, which was agreed to 
nem. dis,— Adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Maacn 4,—Lord Moira pre- 
sented a petition from certain debtors confined 
in the Castle of Lancaster, praying a revision 
of the Debtor Laws, &,—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

. No business of importance in the House en 
Thursday or Friday. 

Turspay, Maacn 10,—Their Lordships, 
in a Committee of Privileges, took into consi- 
deration the evidence adduced in support of 
Charles Augustus Ellis’s claim to the Howard 
de Walden peerage, and decided in favour of the 
claimant.— Adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 11.—The Brandy 
Duty, Irish Excise Duty, and Refined Sugar 


Bounty Bills, were read.a third time and passed. 
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HOUSE OF, COMMONS. 


Fes. 23.—A long debate occur- 
red on the Slave Trade Abolition Bill. 

Lord Howick eapporied the measure. Mr. 
Manning, Mr. B. Bathurst, and General Gas- 
coigne were the chief speakers against the 
Bill, which was ably vindicated by Lords Ma- 
hon and Miltown, Mr. Rescoe, and Mr. Fawkes. 
The latter gentleman entered at some length into 
the humanity of the measure, which he con- 
tended was admirably calculated to advance the 
character of the country, for all the moral vir- 
thes, and those qualities which placed great. Bri- 
tain far above the rank of neighbouring nations. 
He hailed the Bill as an offering to the manes of 
those numberless individuals who had fallen sa- 
crifices to this cruel and abominable traffic. 

_ The House then divided—for the Abolition, 
283—Against it, 16.—Majority, 267. 

Tuunsvay, Fen. 26.—Lord Folkstone pre- 
sented a petition from James Paull, Esq. one 
of the Candidates for Westminster at the last 
election, complaining of the violation of one 
of the standing orders of that House. The 
petition stated, that Mr, Sheridan had 
tampered with, and endeavoured to intimi- 
date and prevent certain persons, material 
witnesses for the petitioner, from appearing be- 
fore the Commitice ; and concluded, with pray- 
ing, that the petitioner might be permitted to 
prove these allegations at the bar by witnesses ; 
and, also, that he might be heard by counsel. 

Fripay, 27.—Mr. Biddulph pre- 
tented a petition from certain clectors of West- 
minster, residing in St. Martins !e Grand, com- 
plaining of a breach of privilege. 

In this petition, the words insist and de- 
‘mand were used, which occasioned a long con- 
versation; after which, Biddulph with- 
drew the petition, in order to correct the ob- 
jectionable passages.— Adjourned. 

Monpbay, Marcu 2.—The House was oc- 
eupied till half past five in the morning with the 
consideration of the Westminster Election; but 
Mr. Paull’s witnesses, far from being able to 
prove the allegations of his petition, shewed 
themselves utterly unworthy of credit by their 
prevarieations and palpable falsheods. In the 
course of the proceedings, Geaeral Phippscom- 
plained that Mr. Paull went from the House and 
communicated with the witnesses. Mr. Paull 
attempted to vindicate himself, but was ordered 
fo withdraw, 

On the motion of Lord Howick, the Speaker 
was directed to reprimand the petitioner for the 
impropriety of his conduct. Accordingly the 
petitioner and his counsel being again called ia, 


The Speaker said, Mr. Paull, Lam 
rected to acquaint you, that in the judgment of 
the House, you have been guilty of agreatim-.' 
propriety of conduct; and, alse, that as you 
have made your election to be heard by coumels! 
you are not at liberty to speak yourself.” - 

So much more important parliamentary “a 
telligence demands our attention, that we mast” 
at once dismiss this paltry and disgraceful busi- 
ness, with briefly stating, that Mr. Paull’s prin-: 
cipal evidence (Drake) has since been com-. 
mitted to Newgate. ’ 

Tvrspay, Marcn 3.—Several Members 
absent on the last call of the House, were or-" 
dered into the custody of the Sergeant at Arms.’ 

Wepwnrspay, Marcu 4.—The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Hobhouse in the Chair. His Majesty’s Mes-: 
sage (vide House of Lords) was taken into con- 
sileration, and, on the motion of Lord Henry 
Petty, it was resolved, 

‘* That it is the opinion of the Committee 
that'a sum of 80,000/. be granted to his Man 
jesty, to make good the like sum granted to the 
King of Prussia.” 

The House then resolved itself into a cam 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Lord Henry Petty recapitulated his thea 
statement of the Finances of the country, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the terms on which 
the Loan had been concluded. After enumera- 
ting the Supplies wanting, under the respective 
heads, Navy, Ordnance, Army, &c. the whole 
of which he calealated would amount td 
41,600,805 /. deducting 2-17ths for Ireland, he 
proceeded to describe the Ways and Means as 
resulting from the duties on Land and Malt, the 
surplus of the Consolidated Fund, the War, 
Taxes, Lottery, and Loan, for 12,200,000% 
These added together would make the Ways 
and Means for meeting the exigencies of the 
year, amount to the sum of 41,771,186 1. being 
an amount beyond the Supply of 110,286/. He 
then explained the terms on which the Loan had 
been contracted for, and congratulated-the Com- 
mittee on the terms (41. 4s, Td. per cent.) be- 
ing so favourable to the public, when com- 
pared with the Loan of last year, which was. 
41. 19s. 7d. The Noble Lord then proceeded 
to move his Resolutions, which, after some 
words from Mr. Rose, Mr. Fellows, and Sir T. 
Turton, were agreed to. 

Tuursvay, Marcu 5.—Lord Howick 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to exempt all 
descriptions of his Majesty's subjects from taking 


i 


certain oaths, and to secure to them tke free 
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exercise of their religion in his Majesty's army 
and navy. His Lordship did not mean to en- 
ter into any argument as to how far the re~ 
ligious principle. extended, whieh «perated 
against the Catholics. He could only observe, 
that if they were continued the great mass of the 
people of Lreland would be precluded from par- 
taking the dangers and glorious defence of their 
country against a daring and implacable ene- 
my. He did not call on the House to do 
tore now, than what was sanctioned by the 
Irish Parliament in the year 1793. By that 
act they were allowed to enjoy any situation 
in the army, except that of Commander in 
Chief, Master of the Ordinance, or being on the 
Staff. Lf that were to be denied now, which 
had been granted by the Irish Parliament, it 
would present a strange anomaly in the two 
countries ; for, at present, an officer coming 
from Lreland to this country, no matter, how 
great his pretensions and military skill, must 
forego them, under the present restrictive laws. 
He therefore moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable his Majesty to avail himself of the 
services of every class of his subjects in the 
army and navy, in the manner hereafter to be 
mentioned. - 

Mr. Perceval objected, in strong terms, to the 
measure. Ife regarded it as a dangerous at- 
tempt against the established religion of the 
country, and said it was obvious, if carried, 
that a repeal of the Test Laws must follow. © 

Lord Temple, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Montague, 

‘&e. &e. spoke, and Lord Howick in reply, 
when leave was given to bring in a Bill. 
Monpay, Marcm 9.—The Mutiny Bill 
was committed. Clauses were added rendering 
soldiers accused’ of certain felonious offences 
liable to be tried by the common law ; and for 
‘putting a mark on every deserter’s body for his 
second offence. A clause also provided that all 
negroes purchased on account of his Majesty, 
for forming Black Corps, should be considered 
as free negroes. 

Tnurspay, Marcn 12.— Mr. Hobhouse 
brought up the report of the Mutiny Bill. 
‘The new clauses were agreed to, and an amend- 
‘ment, by Lord Castlereagh, for the purpose of 
affording soldiers an option at once of enlisting 
for life, was negatived by a majority of 178, 
against 60— Adjourned. 

Maren 16,—Mr. Eyre reported 
from the Guildford Election Committee, that 
Mr. Home Sumner was not duly elected, and 
«that General Norton ought to have been re- 


Lord H, Petty wroved the third reading of 


the Slave Trade Abolition Bill. 


Mr. Hibbert, Mr, Windham, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, spoke against the Bill. Mr. Bar- 
ham, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. H. Thernton, and 
Mr. Wilberforce, supported it. ‘The question 
being called for, the Bill was read a third time 
and passed. Mr. Wilberforce was then ordered 
to carry it to the Lords.—Adjourned. 
Tuctpay, Marca 17.~The Marquis of 
Titehfield presented a petition from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, praying that the Romana 
Catholic Naval and Military Service Bill 
might not pass — a law. Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Far! Percy, in an elegant and animated 
speech, moved for leave to bring in a Bilt, 
for the purpose of gradually emancipating the 
negroes dt present employed in the West la- 
dies. 

Sir C. M.. Pole said, while he depreeaica 
the discussion of the question, he was glad the 
motion had been made, as it shewed the clover 
foot of the Abolitionists, and would open the 
eyes of all those coanected with the West- 
India islands. 
Mr. Wilberforce, also, felt himself compelled 
to give his opposition to the emancipation of 
the slaves, and deprecated all diseussion on the 
question at present. 

Mr. Sheridan supported the’ motion. The 
noble Lord, he said, was entitled to his hearty 
thanks for bringing it forward. The Hoo. 
Baronet had stated that the cloven foot of the 
devil would be discovered, but he rather ima- . 
gined that the pivion of an angel woald be ex- _ 
hibited. The Right Hen. Gentleman con+ 
cluded in the words of the poet Cowper: 


“ I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
“* To fan me while I sleep, and tremble when 
* [I wake, for all that human sinews bought 
** And sold, have ever earn'd,” 


Sir C. M. Pole observed nis 40 
Members in the House. The Speaker then 
counted the House, and there being ouly 95 
Members present, on immediately 
took place. 

The Solicitor General's Bill for rendering 
the freehold property of persons who die inse}- 
vent, assets for the payment of their simple 
contract debts was rejected. Ayes, for the third 


reading, 47—Noes 69.—Majority 21. 
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PROVINCIAL VARIETIES. 


The following are the questions for the Ba- 
thelors’ prize-exercises in Latin prose, at Cam- 
bridge this year : 

For the Senior Bachelors—Utrum mores ci- 
vium emendet an corrumpat commercium ? 

Middle Bachelors—Utrum literis prosit li- 
brorum, quanta nunc est editorum copia? 


As some men were levelling a piece of ground | 


at Quarr Abbey, between Ryde and Wootten 
Bridge, in the Isle of Wight, a human skeleton 
was dug up, which had been interred, it is 
imagined nearly 600 years. The perfect state 
it was found in, has attracted a vast number of 
people to the place to examine it. The trank 
of the head is perfect, with all the teeth sound, 
and of enamelled whiteness. Several vaults have 
likewise been discovered, and coins of great an- 
tiquity. 

Two extraordinary discoveries have recently 
been made on the coast near Roscilly, about 
20 miles from Swansea: the tides of late having 
receded much farther than usual, the wreck of 
a vessel has appeared, which was lost there 
about 60 years ago, and a cask of iron wire was 
recovered. A short distance from the spot, 


about 12)bs. of Spanish dollars and half 
dollars, of the date of 1624, have been 
found amongst the sand, which are conjectured 
to have formed part of the cargo of a rich Spa- 
nish vessel from South America, called the 
Scanderoon galley, wrecked upon that - of 
the coast upwards of a century since. 

A Preventive against the Scarlet Fever, ate 
other infectious Diseases. —Mix a little magnesia 
with oil of vitriol in a glazed earthen vessel, 
which being put in the apartments of the sick, 
the fumes arising therefroin will effectually pre- 
vent the attendants and others from being in- 
fected with the disorder. 

Remedy for a Sprain, bya German Physician. 
—Take a piece of comfrey (symphytum) root, 
cut it in slices, and boil it in half its weight of 
water to the consistency of a jelly. Add to it 
a piece of fresh butter about the size of a:wal- 
nut, and when the whole is well mixed put a 
spoonful of brandy to it. 

This preparation must be applied to the sprain 
on a rag steeped in it, and the injured part may 
be supported witha bandage. The dressing to 
be repeated for three or four days. 


BIRTHS. 
On the ult. in Grosvenor-square, the 
Lady of Brigadier-Ceneral Dyott, ofa daughter. 

Same day, the Lady of Colonel Montgomery, 
M. P. of a son. 

In the neighbourhood of Frome, within a few 
months, five women of thirteen children: the 
first of four, the next of three, and the remain- 
ing of two each, all of whom are now living. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 19th ult. at Mary-le-bone Church, 
the Hon. Thomas Parker, brother to the Earl 
of Macclesfield, to Eliza, the third daughter of 
William Wolstenholme, of Holly Hill, near 
East Grinstead. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, Miss Ford, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Francis Ford, Bart. to 
Peter Touchet, Esq. of Mortimer-street, Ca- 

_ Vendish-square. 

At Stapleton, Dorsetshire, H. Seymour, Esq. 
to Miss Beckford, only daughter of P. Beck- 
ford, Esq. 

In Scotland, M. W. Barnes, Esq. of Rei- 
gate, Surrey, to the Hon. Georgina Cathe- 


daughter of Viscount Deer- 
urst 


DEATHS. 

Lately, at Chelsea Hospital, in the 73d year 
of hisage, William Dalrymple, Esq. General 
of his Majesty’s Forces, Lieutenant-Governer 
of Chelsea Hospital, and Colonel of the 47th 
Regiment of Foot, and uncle of James Earl - 
Stair. 

On the Mth ult. at her house in Harley- 
street, Lady Alston, relict of the late Sir Row- 
land Alston, of Odell Castle, in the county of 
Bedford, with whom the barontage of that very 
ancient and honourable family became extinct, 

Lately, at her house-in Rutland square, Dub- 
lin, the Countess of Wicklow. 

Aged T7, John Symonds, Esq. LL, D. of St. 
Edmund's Hill, near Bury, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Catubridge, and 
late Recorder of the borough of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, 

At Rippon, in Yorkshire, Mr. Jefferson, co- 
median ; the friend, contemporary, afid prote- 
type of the immortal Garrick. We know not 
whether Mr. Hull or Mr. Jefferson was father 
of the British stage, they were both nearly of 
an equal standing; to the Theatrical . Fund, 
of which the former is founder and treasurer, 


the latter owed the chief support of his old 
age, 
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ESSAY ON HIGH LIFE. 


Youksdw 
** What great ones do, the less will pratile of.” 


SHAKSPEARKE. 


LIFE in all its varieties, seems to have been 
equally the study of the poet, the painter, and 
the philosopher—and to have admitted of as 
many different delineations as artists—but that 
life, which the great and the gay so exclusively 
call their own, by- adding to it the wonder- 
working word ‘‘ Fashionable,” méets the eye 
in all those glowing colours, which ton alone 
car give it.. It is a sketch upon which the 
philosopher may cast the cold glance of con- 
tempt, and the poet the eye of satiré ; whilst 
the painter, if he is so fortunate as to possess 
the pencil of a Bunbury, may.steal from it 
many as happy a caricature to enrich the cabi- 
net of the curious, 

Harlequin himself, with all his powers of en- 
chantment, never produced by the magic of his 
wand, such rapid metamorphoses as this en- 
chanting goddess Fashion, at whose shrine all 
bow in this age of refinement. At her com- 
mand, age twines a wreath of roses round her 
brow, steals the bright blushes of eighteen, and 
wears the baby frock with as much juvenile 
negligence in her second, as she did in her first 
state of childhood. Enchanting Goddess! to thee 
we owe our emancipation from those tedious 
ceremonies of wette, which, in the days of 
our ancestors, a visit even to our nearest 
neighbour, as formal a piece of business as the 
presentation of an ambassador ; and a St. Cle- 
ment Cotterell almost.a necessary appendage to 
every family of rank or fashion. In our hap- 
pier days, the fair and dashing belie raises the 
gay and privileged standard, round which the 
votaries of ton and pleasure instantly assemble, 
without any farther trouble, either to them- 
selves or the mistress of the f¢te, than the pre~ 
vious ceremony of leaving cards at each other's 
houses, and desiring the porter to add the name 
of their mew friends to the “ visiting list,” 
2 sort of livre rouge, which is referred to upon 
all such occasions. - The doors are thrown open 
@n the appointed evening, aad Lady D.’s cle- 

No. Vi. Fol. 


gant suite of rooms are immediately crowded 
with five hundred friends, whom, as she is lately 
introduced into the envied pale of celebrity, she 
has never seen before, and with. whose names 
even she would have been unacquainted but for 
the convenient book I have just described. Those 
who have been accustomed with old fashioned 
etiquette to bring this list to: the heart, may 
declaim against the new arrangement: but they 
will see the advantage of it in the anecdote I 
am going to relate. 

A lady, who was somewhat suddenly trant- 
fered from an humbler walk in rural life to a 
coronet, bringing to town with her the country 
recollections of her country friends, and their 
kindnesses, immediately upon her arrival in 
Grosvenor-square, ordered all their names to 
be inserted in her visiting book, since she 
wished to retain them still as her acquaintance. 
Amongst the number, and placed by the new 
Countess at the head of this list, was an eldétly 
lady, to whom she was indebted forextraor- 
dinary kindnesses, and whose removal to town 
at this period, promised to be a mutual source 
of pleasure. But. Julia in a coroneted-coach 
in London, and Julia with no coach at ail in the 
country, were soon very different beings; and 
the first winter, passed in the circles of rank 
and fashion, banished from her mind, all coun- 
try recollections of country cousins, and civili- 
ties. A third, and a fourth winter succceded, 
and étill found the rural beauty giving celebrity 
to rank and decision to fashion. A splendid 
ball, was to place her name still higher in the 
list of both—and to outvie even a lovely 
Dachess, who was her superior in rank alone. 
Referring, on the morning of her fete, to the 
visiting book, placed first in its pages, she saw, 
alas! the names of her village friends, who had 
long since been banished from her rebned and 
fashionable memory—as she was turning an 
averted eye from the troublesome memorandum, 
it accidently glanced ou the name — old 
$e 
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lady, her ci-devant friend and chaperon—to || himto leave the party, lest he should have been 
whom, in the country, she had professed eter- || detected in speaking to the humble Miss E— 
nal gratitude and obligations. With anawaken- jj when Lady Mary was present. 

ed conscience (no not conscience, for that is too || Happy Beaur! who live in this happy age, 
{reublesome an for a Countess), 1}| when no troublesome recollections are suffered 
should rather say memory—“ I hope, John,” to press upon the memory. In these days, a 
she exclaimed, “ you left a card at the old} Man of Fashion is privileged to forget so many 
* lady’s in Brooke-street !"—** Yes, my lady, |] things, that Twill here subjoin a list of them ; 
* did.” ‘* Well, and what answer, bas she 

** sent ?”"—** She has been dead these three 


} lest possessing, perchance, a treacherous recol- 
lection, he should remember what he ought to 
‘* years they told me; but, I left the card at} forget, and forget what he ought to remember. 
* the house as her pame is still on your lady-|] He is permitted to forget good sense—good 
“ ship’s list.” “The Countess gave a fashion-|| breeding—and good manners—and, above all 
able sigh, at the footman’s fashionable réport, || things, the art of trying to please, the most an- 
dnd wished that peopte would in future let || tiquated of all the accomplishments—-to forget 
her know when they died that she might know }] all the goad qualities, and ald fashioned yigues 
how to send out her cards, and to arrange her|] of his ancestors—to forget all old friends, howe 
visiting book. If the Countess had examined |] ever they may have served him formerly, in the 
it more accurately she would have found that |] presence of newer ones of higher rank—above 
her attentive porter had inserted at the end of }j all things, to forget all bis relations except the 
it, the names of such of her friends as were || rich old uncle, whe, haying no children, and 
removed from the honour of her acquaintance. |] being happily deceived into the belief that his 
If the one sex profits thus by the privileges of |}nephew is as frugal as himself, threatens to 
fashion, the other awes no less to it, in its pre- fj make him his heir.—To forget, most determin- 
sent reformed state. A Beau, of former times, |] edly all debts, but those of honour—his honor- 
before he made a visit, found it necessary to put |] able debts, if any can be so called, are never to 
himself and his memory to school, the instant |] be remembered, till roused to the recallection 
he received the card of invitation; and. to re- |] of them by an wacivil tap om the shoulder, and 
bearse his part, at least once a day, before he|ja low whisper in his ear from some rude m 
aecépted it. It was then (eb! who in these}{ of the law.——Fashion, extending sill 
days of refinement will believe the assertion ? ) farther her privileges to the higher ranks of so- 
the fashion for the Belles to maintain the grace- ciety, enlists also yoder her banners, the Member 
ful modesty of reserve and silence; and for the |} of Parliament, who, as soon as he js feirly 
Beaux (carrying im their minds the aute-delu- {] seated in St. Stephen’s Chapel, after surmount- 
vian prejadices of Eve, who would “‘ be wooed |] ing the horrers of a scrutiny, is privileged to for- 
t* and not unsought be won,” to try with. all | get all the interests of his constituents, and te 
the courtesies of speech, to charm the timid }j remember only his owa—adopting, in this ine 
damsel, and to dresshis mind, tike bishody, im}j stance, with great propriety, the old adage, 
its fairest habiliments upon such occasions. The |} that charity begins at home.” 
modern Béau is happily exempt from all these The Minister, with a double portion of pri- 
trammels—he new enters the gay circle, not to}] vileges, is permitied te forget in office, all the 
fascinate with his conversation, or te captivate ff promises he made of peusions and places when 
with his manners, but to see and he seen—his |} out of it ; all questions, of whatever national 
quizzing glass lifted to his eye every minute, as}! importance they may be, which ke pledged hig 
he saunters through the ring, is only stationary! word to bring forward with all the genuine and 
when he hears announced the name of a lovely |] unadulterated patriotism of a Whitbread, and all 
Duchess, the fashion of the season—or acci- | the silent eloquence of a Petty. To forget all 
dentally casts a glance upon some humbler jj his friends aad dc pendants out of place, all the 
the pre- |] little memorandums of his conscience om such 
ing day, the most assiduous of|) occasions, and all the patriatic speeches he bad 
admirers—the glass then retaius its place, with | learnt as an Ex-Minister ; whether from the 


the measuring look of rank, or the more cen-} 


Treasury Bench, or any other Resch in that 
venient glance of forgetfulness, whilst the fair |} right honourable House, descending from the 
Belle, still retaining the privilege of her sex to 


. Board of Controul, or Green Cloth; from the 
talk (a privilege she will never part from) pur- || Treasury Bench at St. Stephen’s, to the Trea- 
gues him round the citcle with all the familiarity 


sury Bench of an hambler theatre; from the 
ef an old acquaintance and, at length, obliges lf secrets of the cabinet to the secrets of the gpeca= 
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room, and the ejeiatie of the Board of Ma- 
nagement—a manager is privileged to forget, 
for four years, & piece which lie has promised 
every season during that period should be im- 
niediately brought forward, and néver to let the 
récolléction for 4 come across his 
mind, that the poor author is, during the whole 
of that time, playing the camelien, and living 
upon air, or, tore probably, dying upon his 
expectations ! 

Such ate the privileges of this wontetfal 
goddess! Again she raises her magic wand, 
and, now, with its harlequin touch, displays 
its extraordinary tefamorphosing powers, iv 
which she is unrivalled even by G#imaldl, 
or Mother Guete herself. By her aid the 


Dowager Belle of faded beauty, is changed into 
the blooming nymph with glowing cheeks 
and flowing ringlets, whilst the frail fair one, 


FASH 


Fig, No. 1—A a 
composed of a mautie and head-dréss in one, to 
cover the figute; it ts made of sky blue velvet 
or silk, cut with gotes, ahd made to the size of 
the throat without any fullness. The cap iv 
made with a full roll on the right side, and 
worh to ad to expose the ear; it is trinined 
with grey squirrel of tyger fur fastened in the 
center of the cap, continues round the whole of 
the mantle, and fastened carelessly én the right 
shoulder, with a coronet or diadem of pearls. 
A short dress, walking length, of white muslin 5 
blue kid gloves; white silk mers made high 
round the ancle. 

Fig. No. 2.—It Berrsrré ALLA Sewina- 
wipe full dress cap, with drapery of plain white 
patent vet, tsimmed round with silver silk fringe, 
and a silver tiera im front, A plain white 

crape dress, over a white sattin train petti- 
coat, richly embossed round the bottom with 
silver leaves; the train of the «rape. dress is 
tied in a earcless knot on the right side, round 
which is eutwined a wreath of silver roses, A 
French jacket of soft white sattin, with a bread 
cape falling gn the shoulders, also embossed with 
silver leaves te cofrespond with the remainder 
of the dress; Catalani sleeves of white sattin and 
lace, inet romnd the arm, down to the wrists 
the jacket is made to fly open in frent, to sliew 
the front of the necky which is codfaed in a 


FOR APHID, 


by the same spell, shifts the scene as rapidly, 
tind assuming the chaste and graceful veil, with 
all the other externals of virgin modesty, meets 
the eye a very vestal in appearance. 

Extending her sway even over the places 
of public amusement, it there loses.none of its. 
power—which my readers will readily allow, | 
when they recollect that, at her nod, Master _ 
Betty was immediately transformed into a Gar- 
rick, and received the homage of admiring thou- * 
sands, who never suspected what hand produced 
this transmigration of souls. Since such are_ 
thy powers and thy privileges, Oh! Fashion, we. 
cainot wonder that so many votaries assemble, 
round thy shrine, and crowd to thy standard 
with the gay wreaths of {faste and fancys 
mixing in thy train, an humble worshipper thus 
twities lier garland, and hangs it on thy altar, 


IONS: 


nck: Worl over white 
heck-lnce, cothposed of briiliants or dia 
with 4 ‘stad fastened ih the center 
the bosdin ; ear-ritigs and bracelets of the siitie, 
White kid glovés; white sattin shoes boiind 
With silver and sitver roséttes. 

Pig. No. 4.—Moutine WAiKine Datis, 
a Minrecose 4 ta Castitisay®; a 
wiaitle of ofange and purple velvet, made to 
fasten oh the right shoulder, afid, crossing the 
bosom, is contined With rich and 
under the left arm; rounded gradually to the 
bottom of the right side ina regular point; a 
body of the sauie, With sleeves and high full 
collar; the back and skirt are cut in one, with 
only one arm hole; the whole trimmed entirely 
round with spotted Wépard fir. A chapedé ala 
Diane of velvet ; tlie tight side of the ctowt, 
der the brim is intermixed with white far, A- 
straw bat of this shape has a much lighter and 
more elegant effect, which is made at Miltard’sy 
at thé comer of Southansptoti-street, Strand,, 
The Straw Hat is worn trimmed with 4 quilling 
of French net round the side of the faee, and 
may be word tied dowd with dill haidker- 
chief. A: train pettieoat df clear India 
lin, made full and quite plain, withdut any ot- 
néuient of. work whatever, ie wefn with this 
dress 3 White hid gloves, and shoes 
colour as tlic t 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LADIBS DRESSES 
FOR 4PRIL, 1807. 

Never were there fewer novelties in fashions 
than at this period; indeed it is difficult to se- 
lect a something that has not been worn for some 
time past; although we are dazzled with the 
brilliancy of the objects we attempt to describe, 
it requires the greatest perspicuity and discern- 
ment, and much close observation to select with 
judgment the many different costumes for our 
elegant belles. The dresses we have described 
by prints, and, as above, are the most prevalent 
among the ladies of the haut ton; and, until the 
weather becomes more auspicious, very few va- 
riations will be perceptible. With respect to 
cottage cloaks, they are become too common, 
like many other habilements to be considered 
fashionable. India scarfs and lilac sarsnet robes, 
worn with ¢@ la Diane straw hats, trimmed with 
French nets, anc tied down with a silk hand- 
kerchief, are extremely elegant and quite new, 
The most prevalent full dresses for an evening, 
are those composed of white, pink or orange 
crape, richly ornamented with gold or silver ; 
these trains are worn over sarsnet or sattin slips ; 
the decorations for the head were never more 
simple and elegant than at present; tiaras of 
gold, silver, steel, or bugles are graceful and 
becoming ornaments: black or Maroon laces, 
embroidered in gold or silver, are now so much 
in vogue, that scarce a fashionable lady appears 
in public without them; they are worn accord- 
ing to the taste of the wearer. Many ladies 
have taken beaver hats into favor, and we have 
sern some very tastefully executed at Bower- 
ing’s hat-warehouse, in Bond-street, who has 
lately invented a hat that will be mach worn by 
ladies in their morning 


Fig. No. 4.—AN HALF-FULL Dress Fou 
GenTLEMEN iscomposed ofa light olive double 
breasted coat, buttoned close up, with covered 
buttons of the same cloth as the coat; yellow 
striped toilinette waistcoast ; light brown An- 
gola pantaloons, and half-boots; the hair crop- 
ped a la Titus, 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENTLEMEN'S 
“DRESSES FOR APRIL, 1807. 

Blue coats, with black. velvet collars, are 
quite the rage. Velvet collars are now not only | 
general on blue coats, but on olive and dark 
green coats, which are likewise hecoming ex- 
tremely prevalent; these are, however, the only 
colours on which the velvet collars are used for: 
evening coats; the blue coat has, of course a 
flat gilt button, (of what is termed the standard | 
colour gold) but all other evening coats haveco- . 
vered buttons. The morning dress is fluctuating 5 
scarlet waistcoats are on the incease; and, we* 
doubt not, will ohtain some preference during ° 
the present month. Coats, breeches, and pan- 
taloons, seem to,continue much the same; in- 
deed the severity of the weather renders a great 
coat more and more nécessary, which does 
away the opportunity of displaying any parti- 
cular taste in the close coat. “Olive brown 
great coats, are still the most in favour, and 
the silk skirt lining is generally adopted. 
Velvet collars and lappel facings do not, 
however, keep pace with the silk skirts, as 
every great coat sports that ornament, which, 
we believe, arises principally from the velvet 
being soon deprived of its appearauce after suf- 
fering a few showers of rain, » searches it so 
soon changes its colour. 


SPORTING VARIETIES, 


WE ptopose from this period to enter 
monthly into a review of the state of rural 
sports in England. Hunting will first demand 
our attention, as the most noble and athletic (if 
we except the art of waf) of all the exercises 
of the field. To hunting will succeed the 
sports of the race course ; fowling, in all its 
branches, together with the amusements of the 
cockpit; and practical details of the art of 
angling as applicable to the rivers and streams 
of England. 

We shall fee] ourselves extremely obliged to. 
aay sportsmen who may favour us with any 
hints, or original eomsvunications, for this de- 


j{products of the chace, 


partment of our work, and they may depend 
that their suggestions shall always meet with: 
a ready and respectful attention. 


ON HUNTING. 

Ir is a matter of dispute among the learned, 
whether bunting or tillage were first pursued 
by the early inhabitants of the earth; whether 
the progenitors of mankind depended for their 
subsistence on the culture of the field, or de- 
rived the Chief of their nourishment from the 
It is probable, that, 
in the early stages of society, domestic animals 
were few, and that man, to supply his want of 
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that species of food, had recourse to the forests 
for game ; if necessity was not the first motive 
which led him to the occupation of hunting, 
we may perceive another in the principle of 
self-defence, which naturally urged the first 
rude and savage inhabitants of the earth to make 
war against those ferocious and obnoxious ani- 
mals, which contested with them the sovereignty 
of it. Hence two distinct species of hunting 
arose; the pursuit of certain animals for the 
purpose of procuring their flesh for food; and 
the pursuit of other animals, obnoxious and 
dangerous in their nature, for the purpose of 
exterminating, or, at léast, with the hopes of re- 
ducing the numbers of so mischievous a race. 
But, in proportion as the arts of social life be- 
came better known, the necessity of recurring 
to the chace for food was diminished, and less 
danger was to be apprehended from the attacks 
of thé savage monsters of the forests,. This 
change of things naturally gave a new character 
to the art of hunting. What was at. first fol- 
Jowed through necessity, or attacked to prevent 
danger, when the necessity was removed by the 
increase of domestic animals, and the danger di- 
minished by the extermination of the most mis- 
chievous species of wild animals, like, that of 
wolves in England, was still followed as a 
manly sport; and, at the present day, forms a 
most important part of the rural pleasures of the 
nobility and gentry of this country, 
FOX-HUNTING. 

Fox-Hunting, we believe, is now considered 
as the kind of chace in England most worthy of 
the taste and attention of the high bred sports- 
man. It is certainly the most manly diversion, 
and by far the best exercise. The most.expe- 
rienced sportsmen are of opinion, that the pack 
for -Fox-Hunting should consist of twenty-five 
couple, The hour for the diversion is an early 
one, and he thinks that the hounds should be at 
the cover by sun-rising. The huntsman should 
then throwin his hounds as quietly as he can, 
and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him 
on either hand, so that a single hound may not 
escape them, It is particularly recommended 
to keep all the hounds steady, and to make 
them all draw. Mach depends on the first find- 
ing of the fox, for a fox well foand may be 
looked upon as half killed, There are but few 
instances where sportsmen are not too noisy, 
and too fond of encouraging their hownds, which 
seldom do their business so well as when little 
is said to them. Most fox-hunters wish to see 
their bounds run in a good style. This is ex- 
fremely natural. Itis disagreeable to see them 


run in a string, or creep slowly on when they © 
should exert their utmost vigour. A pack of 
harriers, if they have time, may kill a fox, 
but they cannot kill him in the style in which - 
he ought to, be killed; they must hunt him 
down. “ If you intend,” says Mr. Beckford, 


* to tire out the fox, you must also expect to 


he tired yourself, The duration of a chace, 
should never be less than one hour, nor ought it 
to exceed two, which will, in most cases, be 
found sufficiently long if properly fallowed, 
Indeed, very few fox-chaces would ever exceed. 
two hours, if there was not a fault somewhere, ~ 
either in the day, the huntsman, or the hounds, 

The best season for fox huating is in January, 
February, and March; and at those times the 
skin of the animal is in the highest perfection. 
Hounds hunt the fox best in the coldest weather, 
because at such season he leaves the strongest 
scent behind him. 


On Wednesday morning, March 4th, there 
was a most excellent fox-chace, by the Gen- 
tleman’s Subseription Hounds (formerly Lord 
Berkeley’s), in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 
The fox was started about ten o'clock, at 
Blackness, near Sunning-Hill, when about two 
hundred sportsmén were assembled. They 
threw off near Shrubs-Hill ; they were a con- 
siderable time before they found a fox, but they 
at Ingth found a very large one in the wood 
on the south-side of the Great Park. He woald 
have shewn good sport, had they got aut of the 
Park, but the horsemen were so miimerous, 
some of them got a head of the fox, and turned 
his course. The weather being extremely 
fine and clear, rendered the sight very delight- 
ful to view. Sogreata number of horsemesgal- 
loping along the beautiful rides, by Vi 
Waters, the fox took towards Cumberland- 
Lodge, and hid himself in the Garden; but, 
being clusely pursued, he attempted to jump 
over'a high wall, but did not reach the top 
within a few inches—he fell back, an@ was 
taken. 

Fox-Cuace.—Lord Petre’s 
Fox-hounds, of Thorndon Hall, Essex, draw- 
ing a hedge-row the back of Shenfield-mill, un- 
kennelled a fox, who, going off by the 
back of Breatwood-town with a sharp burst to~ 
wards Warley Commop, where the hounds, 
being over-rode hy some sportsmen, the dogs 
came to a check for a few miantes, when the 
scent was recovered at Shenfield Frith, and 
procecded to Ingrave Hall Wood and South — 
Bover Wood ; thence leaving cover, was head- 
ed by some ploughmen ; returned back to fo- 
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grave Hall Wood, thence to East Horndon. 
The hounds now préssing hard upon him, Rey- 
tiard took for Litfle and Great Burstead, mak- 
ing a short head, crossing Hutton through 


Mountnessing Hall, sprung away for Butsbury 
Church, thence through Mill Hill Wood, cros- 


sing the Chelmsford road, aud taking Norsey 
Wood ; being still harder pressed, was again 
emnpelied to leave cover, taking through Stock 
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Frith, passing the back of Stock-town through 
West Hanningfield and Blue Hedges Woods 
leaving Galleywood Common onthe right. He 
tiow exerted all his speed to evade his pursuers 
for Flemmings, but being headed by the Wood- 
than, took a course back through South, West, 
and East Hanningfield, and after passing and re- 
passing eighteen parishes, was killed in most gal- 
lant style on the high read for Danbury, after a 
most severe chace of three hours and fifty mi- 


nutes, over a deep and heavy country. We 
might well expect to find only a few horsemen 
from a numerous field in at the death, and three 
or four horses nearly fell victims to the oer 
of the chace. 


Aw Exrraonpinany Fox-Cnace.—As the 


Liverpool mail-coach was changing horses, 
a shert sime since, at the Inn, at Monk’s 
Heath, between Congleton, in Cheshire, and 
Newcastle-under-Line, the horses which had 
performed the stage frem Congleton having been 
just taken off and separated, hearing Sir Peter 
Warburten’s fox hounds in full cry, immediate- 


ly started after them, with their harness on, and 
followed the chace until the last. One of them, 
a bleed mare, kept the tract with the whipper- 
in, and gallantly follewed him for about two 
bours, over every Icap he took, until old Rey- 
nard, who was a cowardly regue, bad led them 
round in a ring-fence, and ran to ground in Mr, 


Hibbert’s plantation. These spirited horses 
were led back to the Inn at Monk's Heath, and 
performed their stage back to Congleton the 
fame evening, apparently in higher spirits for 
having had a brash after the fox. 
Bishop*'’s Castle Cor- 


poration pack of harriers had a temarkable 
fine hunt on last Valentine’s Day. They threw 
of at Linley, soon found, and run ptss up Lin- 
ley Bottom, for Radicy-Hills to the Stiperstone 
Rock, crossed from thence throngh Brookshill 
Farm to the Bogmines, across the swamps and 
tiarshy grounds to Shelfield banks, down 
through Santley covers to Venus bank, Copsal, 
and Wagbeach gutters; then to Snailbeach- 
mine, down to Ploregreen, for Ministerley, 


them in open view the length of a leaww, and 
died, but was saved by the huntsman only, om 
a horse 15 years old, himself 72; the whipper-, 
in and the rest of the company being entirely | 


thrown out, A better run is scarcely remems 


bered ; the distance, taking the various cross-, 
ings, &c. is supposed to be nearly twenty miles, 
which was rode in one hour and fifty minutes. __ 


A most extraordinary match has lately. 
been performed en the Ferrybridge-Road, 
between Mr. Welford’s bay mate, six years: 
old, and Mr. Campey’s brown mare, aged, 11> 
stone each, twenty miles, for 40gs. which was» 
performed by the former in one hour and a mi-» 
nute, leaving her antagonist near three miles.. 
They started from the guide post at Tadcaster: 
town end, and ran to the tén diile-stene on the: 
Ferrybridge-Road, and back to where they: 


started.. The witmér was purchased of Mr. 


John Farnish, eoach-master, of York, out pat 
a straw-yard only five weeks before. 


A horse-race, one mile distance, took eae! 
a short time since, on the Lea-toad, between 
two persons, fora wager of twenty guineas and 


dinner. One of had his hands and 
tied : the other rode backwards. Tlie rate, a¢ 
might be expected, afforded much sport, and 
was won by him that rode backwards. 

A foot race of 100 yards distance was lately. 
run in Hyde Park, between Lord Dorchester’s 


late coachman, apd Grindley,,the boot-closer, 


for 40 guineas aside. The former took the 
lead at. starting; but, on his turning partly 
round to look where his antagonist was, the 
latter ran up, passed him, and won the race. 
There were a great many people onthe ground, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 


weather, and several heavy bets were laid 


among the sporting gentlemen. 
boxing match between 
Tom Belcher and Crib has been made, and a 
stake of two hundred guineas has been depo- 
sited in the hands of an atatent, to be con 
tended for; Belcher, who goes half the money 


on himself, has left town for Hampshire, where 
he is now in training; and Crib, who is Backed 
by Capt. B. is in training in Surfy. The Gat- 
tle will take place om Wednesday fie 8th of 
April. The gamesters scarcely know how td 
place their bets. Belcher possesses a good deal 
of superiority over his opponent in thé science 
of bruising, bat Crib takes a good deal of 
beating, afid is a cautious hand. Yoong Beli 


? 


where she was overtaken by her pursuers, ee ee 
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